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ANGELIC COHORT 


I know why nuns who teach in school 
Are gowned in veils and starchy things! 
Because they’re angels in disguise 
And have to hide their wings. 


The riddles of the A B C’s 

They drive and drill though wits be slow, 
With all the skill of Raphael 

Who taught Tobias long ago. 


And with the tact of Gabriel ; 
Who told Our Lady dazzling news 

They whisper Heaven’s fairy-tales, 
God’s mysteries in little clues: 


How a dairy-maid of Galilee 
Became the Queen of Heaven, 

How God is one and also three 
And Christ is hid in leaven. 


The Queen of Angels love them 
And write their every name 
With Gabriel’s white company 


In everlasting fame. 
—J. J. Galvin 
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JOYOUS VACATIONS 


Cc. D. McENnNIrRY 


ICHARD RANAGHAN, the young lawyer, absentmindedly( ?) 
R selected the most comfortable chair in the club room, deposited his 
ample bulk amid the leather upholstery, lighted a cigarette, and began 
in his best forensic tones: “Speaking of vacation —” 

“For the luvva Pete, speak of anything else but!” Gerald Dambach 
interrupted petulantly. “I travel the whole year selling motors. Comes 
vacation : there is nothing for it but to travel some more and kid myself 
that I enjoy it.” 

“That’s the catch in it,” Stephen Tighe agreed. “We've the fixed idea 
that vacation must be all enjoyment. And of course it isn’t; nothing is. 
And so we set down our vacation as dead loss. While, on the other hand, 
in a hard day’s work, there is often more or less fun. In that case we 
were not expecting it, and so it is all to the good.” 

“Of all my worries, deciding where to take vacation is the worri- 
somest,” Fanny Blessig declared. “I read a hundred advertising folders 
and finally decide on a resort, which pictures young men, handsome as 
Greek gods, dancing and playing tennis and canoeing with charming 
girls. When I arrive, I find only gouty plutocrats, poets and clergymen. I 
spend two weeks of torture listening to old ladies describing their opera- 
tions and detailing their symptoms, and I come home a nervous wreck, 
covered with chiggers and mosquito bites and suffering from indigestion. 
It takes eleven months’ steady work in the office to put me back in 
condition.” 

“Yes, and then you have to start ploughing through a pack of lying 
folders all over again. For there is one thing I simply cannot do, that is 
to go back to the same place a second year in succession,” said Delizia 
Hogan. 

“Ts it the same with you, Gabriella?” Father Casey knew very well 
the answer to his question, but he hoped to surprise this mercurial young 
lady into a confession of her recipe for a happy and healthy vacation. 

“Ann Wigglesworth and I,” she said, “have gone to the same place 
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the last two years, and we just can’t wait for summer to go again. We 
have already begun to overhaul our car.” 

“Your what??? You don’t mean to call that old 1910 model tub —a 
car!” cried Dambach. 

“At least it gets us there and brings us back. That’s more than you 
can say for some of your fine sport models.” And she crinkled a saucy 
nose at her tormentors. “Besides it costs no more than we should have 
to pay for a railway ticket to get back to nature.” 

“Back to nature is right. The further back you get with that old boat, 
the less danger of being run in for obstructing the highway. If you 
found a backwoods township where you could rattle around for two 
summers without causing a riot, naturally you will go there again. It is 
the only place where you will be safe.” 

“Ts that your secret?’ Father Casey asked. “The both of you come 
home so fresh and fit. It is the exercise you get pushing your car up the 
hills?” : 

“We never yet saw the hill our automobile couldn’t climb.” As soon 
as the roar of mocking laughter had subsided, she added triumphantly : 
“Either climb or go around. As for our secret, you know it very well, 
Father. I’ve a good mind to tell it to the rest of these heathens here and 
put a stop to their wise-cracking.” 

“Oh, tell us, Gaby. Gaby, tell us. Now, you must tell us. We always 
knew you were holding back something on us. Where is that Garden of 
Eden, so we can get in on it too?” 


66 ELL, it is Irna Lake—if you must know,” she confided 
reluctantly. 

“Irna Lake! Why, I know that hole. All surrounded by rocks and 
brush. A dilapidated summer hotel, and nothing but stupid hill billies 
for miles around.” 

“It did not look like that on the folder that first lured us there,” 
Miss Flanders admitted with a wry face. 

“What do you find there? You surely find something, for you are 
the only two in the bunch that do not come home from vacation looking 
like something the cat brought in,” Delizia Hogan insisted. 

Father Casey settled back contented. He saw she had been goaded on 
so far that there was nothing left but to tell her story. And tell it she did. 

“Irna Lake!” she began, “After negotiating all the detours and 
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backing out of all the supposed highways that ended in a pigsty or a 


corn crib, on a hot Saturday afternoon in August, wé finally got our 
first view of Irna Lake Resort. When we saw what we had been let in 
for, we were fit to be tied. The other guests admitted that the food was 
poor and the hotel a wreck, but they insisted the trout fishing was great. 
But who wanted to catch trout! We had come for a vacation — what- 
ever that is. And Irna Lake surely did not look like the place to have 
one. We didn’t even unpack. By all the gods at once, we were going to 
turn our charger’s head and start right back to civilization. 

“But the next day was Sunday. Where was the Catholic church 
(mentioned in the folder) ? — ’Bout five miles up. — What time would 
Mass be celebrated tomorrow? — Didn’t know whether there would be 
any service tomorrow. Priest didn’t live there. Came once a month. — 
Followed inquiries, discussion, contradiction, hunting of handbills, tele- 
phone calls. Finally: Yes, the priest would be there tomorrow. ’Bout 
nine-thirty or after. Depends on the roads. 

“We recognized the little wooden church by the conglomeration of 
battered autos, one-ton trucks, saddle horses, farm wagons and bicycles. 
We were prepared to see a motley gathering within, but not prepared to 
find two ‘degree’ nuns all the way from Our Lady College. They had 
come to conduct a ‘vacation school’ — to teach religion to these aban- 
doned children. 

“And did they know how! The children listened with their mouths 
wide open — and I am afraid we did too. We had taken lunch in the 
car and stopped for the afternoon classes. But, oh, how our hearts went 
out to those wonderful teachers! After the immense sacrifices they had 
made in giving up their scanty and much-needed rest to come here, one 
sister had a class of thirteen, the other had seven. 

“Are there no more Catholic children in all this big district ? — 
Surelv.— And they showed us a map where the pastor had underlined 
the name of every Catholic, or ought-to-be, in the county. — We should 
have two hundred instead of this handful. They live from one mile to 
twenty away from the church. One half are foreigners, whose parents 
do not go to Mass: the rest are mostly the offspring of mixed marriages. 
Some know there is a God; others do not. Many do not want to come to 
the catechism summer school; they hate school of any kind. Some are 
not allowed. Ouite a number have no way of getting here, even if thev 
had the desire and the permission. And we have no way of bringing 
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them, added, in a sad little voice, Sister Redempta, who had made such 
a brilliant course at the University. 

“Ann looked at me, and I looked at Ann. We both knew how that 
vacation was going to be spent— bumping over every road in the 
county, jollying sullen boys and girls, wheedling hard-headed fathers 
and mothers, hauling the youngsters in, one carload after another, and 
hauling them back. But was it fun! The summer school lasted two weeks 
— the two happiest weeks of our lives. That is why we went back last 
vacation and are rarin’ to go again this year.” 


66 UT, Gaby Flanders, you don’t mean to tell us that that pile of 
junk ran for two weeks over country roads without a break- 
down !” 


“Of course not. But every time we broke down an axle or ran into 
a ditch, the hill billies dropped everything and came to the rescue of the 
ladies in distress. Believe me, they are gentlemen at heart, much more so 
than many who have all the outside polish. Those breakdowns proved 
the occasion of winning over more than one father who had been keep- 
ing his children away from class. One particularly stubborn old cuss 
was taking in his hay, and we — God forgive us — purposely got stuck 
in the nearest mudhole. He pulled us out of the mud, and we pulled him 
out of his stubbornness. The time we broke the axle, we were not half 
as much worried over the damage as over the fact that the eleven as- 
sorted children, whom we had piled into the car, would have to miss 
class that day. An old Ku Kluxer, who had come to view the wreckage, 
wouldn’t let his Catholic wife set foot inside the church, but he under- 
stood our plight. ‘Ladies, I know how you-all feel. I had a breakdown 
like that myself, just when I wuz rushin to town with a load of hawgs 
to get em in on a car-load lot. George, load up these here young uns in 
our car an bring them to whar they’re goin.’ ” 

“What did you find when you went there last year, Gaby ?” 


“We found — all we could do to keep from crying, the way those 
poor kiddies welcomed us. They are not so demonstrative as city chil- 
dren, but how deeply sincere! It goes right through you. Oh, yes, we 
found something else. Two young salesmen were up there trout 
fishing — ” 

“Curses! I knew somebody would steal our Gaby!” Richard Rana- 
ghan gave a prime imitation of the stage villian. 
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“Don’t you worry, Dick. They will not come back again — not if 
they want trout. We got kidding them on being bum salesmen. They 
were both Catholics, and we challenged them to try to sell religion to 
the hill billies. They were game though. They won over some of the old 
codgers who only laughed at us and came back with dry, farmer jokes, 
when we tried to induce them to let their children come to catechism. 
After that, trout or no trout, these two young fellows had to do their 


daily good turn hauling the youngsters back and forth for summer 
school.” 


“T propose a new name for Gabriella. Henceforth she will be known 
as Miss Preservation-of-the-Faith Flanders,” said Father Casey. 


————Think You Have Trouble-————— 


When in a predicament, think of the sad case of Anton 
Kertesz, a Hungarian farmer, to whom the following successive 
predicaments presented themselves: 

Anton wished to better his lot as a farmer, and to that end 
had taken up bee-keeping. His bees did not produce according 
to expectations, however, and he was advised to submit them 
to the Department of Agriculture in Budapest for a test. Anton 
put two swarms of bees into brown milk jugs, tied the tops 
with brown paper, entered a compartment of a train for the 
capital and placed the bees under the seat. 

Before long, the bees managed to get through the paper 
covers of the milk jugs and began to climb up Anton’s leg 
inside his trousers. There happened to be two lady passengers 
in the compartment, and, sorely distraught, Anton begged 
them to leave. Alarmed by the wild stare in his eyes, the 

ladies left and made known their misgivings to other passengers . 
+ and the conductor. " 

When he was alone in the compartment, Anton removed his 
trousers and began shaking them out the window. At that 
moment an express roared by on the other track and took 
with it Anton’s trousers. 

The conductor peeked into the compartment shortly there- 
after, and seeing Anton trouserless, withdrew quickly and 
locked the door. When the station was reached, two burly 
strangers entered the compartment and told Anton they were 
tailors ready to measure him for that which he sorely needed. 
Outside they tried to place him on a stretcher, and when he 
frantically resisted, produced a straitjacket. It took him three 
days to prove he was not crazy. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT.-IN 
L. F. Hyland 


A beautiful story is told of a certain saint who, during a 
serious illness, was asked whether if he could have his choice, 
he would prefer to get well and live or to die. He answered: 
“If I were to follow my natural inclination, I would prefer 
to die that I might be with God. But I do not want to follow my 
natural inclinations; therefore I have no choice, I want what 
God wants; if He wants me to live, I shall rejoice in following 
His will; if He wants me to die, I shall gladly die.” 

It is not unusual to hear sick persons say: “O how I long 
to get well and live — but if it be God’s will, I am content to 
die.” Even that degree of resignation is considered a beautiful 
expression of Christian patience. But the saint looked higher 
still: He had trained himself even from a natural point of 
view to see in death a means of immediate union with God, 
and he could not help expressing his preference for that if the 
choice were his own. Yet he recognized that even such a 
‘choice was not perfect: the perfect thing is to say: “I want what 
God wants alone.” a 

Such ‘discussions, of course, are vexing and disagreeable 
to persons who are lacking in fundamental understanding of 
the relations of man to God. They haven’t even room in their 
hearts for consideration of an alternative between life and 
death. Like the man to whom I spoke about being ready for 
whatever God might decree after he had been attacked by 
a serious illness, they cry out and say: “Don’t talk to me about 
death. Don’t even mention the word. I want to live, do you 
understand, I want to live!” 

It would be hard to think of greater folly. If God wants such 
a man to live, he will live, but not because he set his will 
against God’s. He will live, and his rebellious spirit will cast 
the shadow of evil over all the good he might otherwise do. If 
God wants him to die, he will die, and his bitterness will be a 
sad preparation for his meeting with God. He will see God and 
find that He is kind and good and loving — and that the bitter- 
ness expressed against His will was like the obstinate sulking of 
a foolish child. 

From every angle, natural and supernatural, the happiest 
soul is the one who in sickness and in health can say: I want 
what God wants and nothing more. Anything we want that is 
contrary to that is the product of half knowledge and half 
ignorance set against the full and infinite knowledge of God. 
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HOBBIES FOR LEISURE 





An important item in successful living is the knowledge of how to 
spend free time. If you have plenty of leisure, give this article a once- 
over, and get some ideas. 





D. F. MILuer 


EISURE has long since become a problem for man. There was a 
L time when for most people it was not a problem because there was 
little if any time of leisure at all. That was in pioneer days, when 
men and women had enough to do clearing wildernesses and building 
homes and growing enough to eat to occupy practically all their time. 
It was also thus in the days before modern machinery and invention, 
when, strange as it seems, people made their own clothes, cooked their 
own food, raised their own children, and built and furnished their own 
homes. In those days there was always something necessary or useful 
to be done, so that people seldom had to say: “Where shall we go and 
what shall we do?” 

It is different today, because most of the things that people used 
to do for themselves are done for them by others. Much of their food 
is cooked and canned in factories; most of their clothes are woven and 
spun by manufacturers; their homes are designed by architects and 
built by union labor, and their children are raised largely in school. 
The result is that for most people there are many hours that have to be 
filled with occupations which they are more or less free to choose. 

We use the word “occupations” in a wide sense, including any- 
thing that burns up that well-known commodity called time. And right 
there arises the problem. Someone has correctly said that the highest 
purpose of education is achieved when it has taught people profitable 
and worthwhile ways of using leisure. On the other hand, it can hardly 
be said that man is developed fully and maturely if in his leisure time 
he cannot find anything to do that really calls into joyous exercise the 
noble faculties he possesses as a man. 

On the basis of these rather solemn statements on a theme that 
should reflect only sweetness and light and joy, we can advance to an 
analysis of the various forms of amusement and occupation to which 
leisure time may be devoted. It may be a shock to some persons to be 
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told that there is something to be learned about using leisure; the 
fallacy is very current that one should simply follow the line cf least 
resistance during leisure time and do exactiy as one most desires, 
even if that means lying around and doing nothing. But apart from the 
moral aspect of such a principle, which not infrequently leads into the 
paths of sin (the inclination to which is so apt to bob up out of very 
idle moment) it is hardly compatible with the amazing variety of 
powers and capabilities that the Creator has given to man. Those 
powers are not only meant for the serious business of earning a living, 
but also for the joyful business of filling one’s life with interesting 
hobbies and activities. 

The occupations of leisure time may be divided into three classes. 
These three classes all have their place in human lives, which means 
that we are not dealing at all with forms of activity that are inherently 
bad. But the ones of which we speak are graded according to value, 
and the. lowest in value shall be considered first: 


I. Passive Occupations 





The lowest and most unproductive ways of using leisure time are 
those that may be placed under the heading of purely passive occupations. 
They are the occupations that require the activity of the fewest pos- 
sible faculties of a conscious man; especially do they require little or 
no activity on the part of the faculties of his soul. Under this form of 
pastime fall such things as watching athletic contests, listening to the 
radio’s usual output of banalities, riding aimlessly in an automobile, 
attending the common run of motion pictures, and even some forms of 
card playing, which, though they seem to require thought and con- 
centration, exercise the mind in so elementary a fashion that one might 
as well be doing nothing. Under this heading we should also place 
reading the gossip, crime news, comics and other vapid features of the 
daily newspapers, and taking part in long conversations that seldom 
rise higher in subject matter than food and clothing. 

Now there are times when the purely passive forms of occupation 
are to be highly recommended, and when they are exactly suited to the 
needs of an individual. After a long, hard day’s work, when both mind 
and body have been in operation, it is best to relax by indulging in 
one or the other of these passive pastimes. Also when one is con- 
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valescing from a serious illness it is well to confine one’s amusements 
to these non-taxing and simple pursuits. 

The trouble is, however, that for many people these are the only 
kinds of leisure occupation known. They do not realize that the things 
outlined above represent the lowest possible type of human activity ; 
that as a matter of fact they hardly represent any activity at all. 
To be incapable of spending one’s free time in any higher ways than this 
is a subtle form of degeneration; it means atrophy of the best powers 
God gave to man. 


Il. Active Physical Occupations 


In the second class of leisure time pursuits are those that require some 
initiative and activity — but activity on the part of the body alone. The 
soul and mind are so unnecessary for them that to a certain extent these 
occupations might be pursued by well trained animals. Such are most 
forms of merely athletic exercise — walking, heaving dumbbells around, 
mountain climbing, playing games, etc. With some of these pursuits in- 
tellectual activity may be combined, as for instance when a poetic spirit 
finds itself soaring towards heaven under the stimulus of mountain 
climbing, or a baseball player combines an intensive study of human 
nature with scooping up grounders and running the bases. But for the 
most part these activities belong predominantly to the body and its 
reflexes. 

Again, there is an important place for such leisure occupations 
in the life of man. The old principle still holds that a sane mind will 
usually be found only in a sound body. Especially do young people 
need exercise to burn up the excess energies of healthy youth which 
otherwise might seek expression in sinful ways. Many a moral collapse 
on the part of youth would be averted if this lesson of experience were 
more universally recognized and applied. And even in middle life and 
advanced years active physical exercise is needed in reasonable measure 
if the body is to remain strong and healthy. 

Yet it still remains true that such occupations are not the last 
word in the use of leisure. It may be true that they are getting to be the 
most common of all. There are innumerable kinds of clubs, rackets, 
sticks, mallets and bludgeons for striking spherical shaped objects of 
all sizes, and the sole ambition of many is to be able to apply the 
club to the sphere with the nicest sense of direction and the greatest 
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effectiveness. There are bodily exercises directed for you over the 
radio, in the newspapers, in magazines, and in schools dedicated to the 
purpose. There are even clubs and societies dedicated to one form of 
physical exercise or another as if life has reached its final goal when it 
provides plenty of opportunities and great skill in the playing of some 
game and the pursuit of some sport. But the truth remains that we are 
a backward people if these things are the only forms of leisure we 
know. For there is something higher, more properly human by far. 


III. Creative Occupations 





The hobbies that call forth the best in human nature are those 
that in some sense of the word may be called creative. It was said in 
the beginning that man was to be made to the image and likeness of 
God. One of the distinctive powers of God is that of Creation, and 
something of that power was given to man that the resemblance be- 
tween God and man might be complete. Man has the power to create 
in a multitude of ways, and is acting most characteristically as a man 
when that power is being used. 

Creation in this sense, of course, is used widely to cover any 
activity on the part of man that produces something useful or beauti- 
ful, for himself or for others. Psychologically, such productive activi- 
ties are infinitely more satisfying than any others, even though they do 
inject into the use of leisure some necessary initiative and self-discipline. 
But lest it be thought that such occupations are for the gifted few, let 
it be remarked at once that there is such a variety of them available 
that the least educated and the most meagrely endowed can find hob- 
bies to fit his condition. 

Productive or creative hobbies all center around the arts and the 
crafts, and providentially, it seems that everyone has an innate tendency 
toward one or the other of the arts or crafts, if it has not been allowed 
to atrophy from disuse. Among the arts there are painting, sculpture, 
music, writing, and participating in these, there are gardening, pho- 
tography, fancy needle work, etc. The crafts provide any number 
of useful activities, from the simplest forms of cabinet making to the 
construction of the most involved mechanical or electrical gadgets. The 
important thing is that the hobby create something: something beauti- 
ful or something useful, because creation calls upon all the unified 
powers of body and soul. 
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Self-expression though productive activity brings a reward far 
greater than that earned by any purely passive or physical occupation. 
It intensifies one’s consciousness of power and self-sufficiency ; it does 
not pall or grow flat and stale because it constantly opens wider and 
greater fields of endeavor; it can compensate for many losses, and can 
tear the mind away from the deepest depths of unavailing sorrow. The 
man who possesses a creative hobby has something that can make life 
worthwhile, even though every joy of life has been taken from him. 

But these creative hobbies bring the highest degree of gratification 
when they are productive of something that makes life easier and 
happier for others. A poll was taken not long ago by an eastern organ- 
ization of the hobbies of a representative group of Americans, with a 
special view to finding out what kind of hobbies gave the greatest 
satisfaction. It was found that by far the most gratifying were those 
that brought joy to others. Such things as making toys for children, 
thinking up pastimes for the sick and helpless, inventing homely 
gadgets to lighten household work, etc., were found to be capable of 
utterly transforming ‘the lives and characters of individuals who got 
started on them. 


C ERTAINLY the world would be a happier place if more people 
would learn to use the many leisure hours they possess to do 
something creative, helpful, productive, for themselves, their families, 


' their friends, or even strangers. It need not be the kind of thing 


usually associated with genius; it need not be worthy of the attention 
and praise of all the world; it need fulfill only one requirement and 
that in ever so small a way: that it bring into being something useful 
or beautiful for man. And who is there who cannot think of some- 
thing he could learn to do in the now wasted hours of leisure, that 
would thus gratify his own heart and gladden a little corner of the 
world? 





Stepping up the Collection 


The vicar of an episcopal church in England set the all 
time record of restraint for clergymen, in the matter of col- 
lection announcements, with the following: 

“Worshippers who are kind enough to contribute buttons to 
the collection are requested to bring their own—and not 
pull them off the hassocks in church.” 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


DOMINUS VOBISCUM—ET CUM SPIRITU TUO 
F. A. BRUNNER 


After the Gloria, or, if this is omitted, immediately after 
the Kyrie, the priest kisses the altar, and then turning to 
the people he greets them with outstretched arms: Dominus 
vobiscum: “The Lord be with you.” The congregation responds: 
Et cum spiritu tuo: “And with you too” (or, literally, “And with 
your spirit”).— This greeting, which here forms the prelude 
to the collect, is used eight times in the Mass, always before 
some important ceremonial or prayer. 


1. History: 


The formulae used in the greeting are ancient indeed —a 
simple literal translation of a time-honored Hebraic salutation. 
The parallelism and the quaint use of “and with your spirit” 
instead of “and with you” point to an origin among the Semitic 
peoples of the Bible lands. The greeting reminds you strikingly 
of the words of the angel to Mary, “The Lord is with thee.” 


2. Content: 


This greeting is at once a wish, an invitation, and an 
assurance. 


It is a wish, the mutual desire of priest and people for the 
peace and friendship of Christ in his Church. From the altar 
which the priest kisses —and the altar is a figure of Christ, 
the cornerstone—is borne the grace which unites heart to 
heart in the unity of the Mystical Body, the Church. 


It is an invitation, the urgent request of the priest that the 
congregation take an active part in the service. Each time 
the priest greets the people with this formula, it is in relation to 
a liturgical action which is to follow. As though the priest were 
saying, Pay attention! 


It is an assurance, a comforting proof that in the rite 
which takes place on the altar both priest and people participate. 
The Mass is not for the priest alone, but for all. Every member 
of the Church has a role to play in it. 
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THE NAZI AND THE LADY 





A story like those that are happening frequently in the “new Ger- 
many” — of hatred and revenge still going down in defeat before for- 
giveness and love. 





J. O’CONNELL 

“Heil!” 

“Heit!” 

“Hoch Heil!” 

“Heilage Maria, bitte fiir uns Siinder 

The stalwart young Nazi standing in stiff salute as the triumph of 
Hitler sped through the outskirts of Vienna looked down quickly, 
but the slender figure smiling at his side thoroughly upset his dignified 
composure, so that, instead of the angry rebuke that was on his tongue, 
he dropped his voice and said: 

“You must not do such things, Maria, for if some of these people 
had heard you, they would have reported you at once, and concen- 
tration camps have opened for less. Besides, Hitler is a great man, and 
will bring Austria back to her pre-war glory. Just listen to those 
cheers !” 

With a shake of her head the girl replied: “Hitler the savior of 
Austria! the enslaver rather! And it is you who should be watchful, 
Karl, for I fear that Hitler will bring concentration camps for souls into 
Austria, which will do far more harm than those for the body. Now 
that his royal majesty has passed, I too must be on my way.” So say- 
ing she smiled again at his grimace, and walked gracefully away from 
the crowded street. 

While still keeping at attention, as row after row of grim-visaged 
men passed in great transports, Karl could not refrain from glancing 
at the slim figure hastening away. The grace and beauty of old Austria 
seemed to Karl to be symbolized in her proud carriage. The remem- 
brance of the steady gaze of her frank eyes brought somehow to his 
mind the strength and courage which had enabled the noble women 
of Austria to sacrifice their love on the stern altar of duty from the 
time of the Crusades until the sad days of the World War. That idea 
displeased him, however. What if she let her ideals come between 


y? 
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them? That mockery of a cheer for Hitler! And concentration camps 
for souls! Couldn’t she realize that men were progressing, and that 
this was the time to think of the restoration of their country, and 
not to bring up old-fashioned talk about “souls”? 

A loud-speaker blared out, and seemed to give a thousand-fold 
volume to his thoughts. Karl listened with interest as the stern voice 
rang out: “We are now one German Nation! We have one great 
leader, Hitler! We have one strong and mighty God, Who has blessed 
the German race, and will make it supreme over the whole world. 
Cast aside all other ideas, and follow the strong rule of our inspired 
Fuhrer!” 


S THE loud cheering which greeted the speech was dying away, 
A the muffled sound of three shots startled Karl. Turning instantly, 
he ran to the old white mansion which lay back from the street, and, 
pushing through the gathering crowd, rushed up the stairs, to find a 
dreadful scene awaiting him. Outstretched on the floor were the bodies 
of three people. The scrawled note on the table only served to make 
certain the tale already told by the gun held in the stiff hand of the 
man clad in the faded officer’s uniform of the old Austrian army: 
“We cannot live in slavery. God save Austria and have mercy on our 
souls !” 

With a shudder Karl retraced his steps, leaving behind him the 
grim veteran who had sacrificed his wife and son and self rather 
than live under Nazi rule; a tragedy which was to be repeated many 
times in the days that followed. The long line of invading troops had 
at last come to an end and the crowd was quickly dispersing despite 
the loud-speaker, which strove to hold their attention by repeating in 
ever more forceful tones that they were part of the new German race 
chosen by the avenging God, by the God of might who would aid them in 
destroying their enemies. 

With the scene he had just left vivid in his mind, the tone of the 
speaker annoyed Karl. He had been full of the Gospel of Naziism 
when he returned from his student years in Berlin, and had worked hard 
to bring about the triumph he had just witnessed; but the sight of 
that man who had fought gallantly for Austria, now preferring death 
to life in the new Austria, made him less confident that he had helped 
to give his ceuntry and his people a government which would raise 
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Austria to her former glory without injury to her spirit. Fear lest 
the lightheartedness and laughter of his beloved city might continue to 
be silenced and crushed in the future as it had been on this first 
day of occupation entered his mind. The grim faces on every side 
seemed to confirm his fear, but, by an effort of his mind, he shook off 
the depressed feeling that had come over him, and hastened down the 
street taken by Maria some time before. 

Stopping in at the old Gothic Church at the end of the passage- 
way, Karl saw what he had expected to see. He coughed respectfully, 
and Maria rose from her knees, genuflected reverently, and joined 
him outside the church. 

“So your hero and his nice friends have passed by,” she said 
lightly as they walked along together, his long strides fully matched 
by her quick, graceful steps. “I hope you saluted him more respectfully 
than you did our Hidden Lord, Who hardly seemed to merit your 
notice.” 

Karl reddened, but then said bluntly: “We must open our eyes 
to the spirit of the age, Maria, and this age demands a God of might 
and vengeance, Who will bring our Nation to its rightful place, and 
not One that is weak and forgiving. Besides, the Jews . . .” 

“Stop!” with eyes ablaze the girl turned to him, “it takes far more 
courage to bear pain and to forgive than to commit the acts of revenge 
of your beastly Nazis. Your crooked and stunted swastika will never 
rise above the Cross that led even the Roman Legions to bow in 
reverence! You know Christ is worshipped not as a Jew, but as the 
Son of the Living God!” 

Karl said nothing, but walked on, her words ringing in his ears. 
The sight of her determined face and sparkling eyes full of fiery 
conviction and unswerving faith brought back to him the faith of 
his childhood, and a feeling akin to regret came over him for a moment. 
He cast the feeling aside as unworthy of a man, but could not cast 
aside the longing that had come over him as he saw her troubled face 
after she had ceased speaking, the longing to draw her to him to tell 
her that love was all that mattered, and that he loved her fiercely. Yet 
he could not do so, for too well he realized that she held the faith 
he had lost as far more precious than any earthly love. 

Suddenly she broke the silence, saying: “Goodbye, Karl, I shall 
pray for you.” Then she turned quickly into one of the small shops 
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Karl waited outside for a few minutes, and then strode off. His 
disquiet of mind vented itself in half-uttered curses against the world 
in general and the stubbornness of women in particular. But even 
as he fumed because of her indifference to his great Fuhrer and of 
her insistence on bringing religion into everything, he could feel the 
strength of his own convictions failing. He remembered well the 
story of Hitler’s terrible fury on hearing of the proposed Austrian 
Plebiscite which would have made his occupation of that country appear 
in a very bad light before the world. Her taunt that true courage was 
not needed to rant and threaten vengeance, but to forgive, came to 
his mind. Then the idea of might and hate — Prussian might and 
Prussian hate — ruling supreme in his beloved Vienna kept recurring 
to him. Jew-baiting had already begun, and God only knew what other 
forms of barbarity would be let loose in his city. It was with a heavy 
heart that he returned home, feeling far differently than he had felt 
when he set out on that morning to welcome the Fuhrer to Vienna. 


HE next day he set out towards the City Hall, where a vast 
i= would be sure to gather to hear their fate under the new 
rule. Almost unconsciously he went a little off his path to pass by 
Maria’s home. As he came near the spot which marked their separa- 
tion the night before, he saw a crowd collected, from which came 
jeers and cries of mockery. At once he realized that a miniature pogrom 
was in progress, with brown-shirted Nazis breaking open the little 
Jewish stores which lined the street, and. tossing the goods and even 
the furniture into the street, where greedy hands awaited it. 

Karl was about to pass by as quickly as possible, for, although 
he shared much of the feeling of his fellow Nazis against the Jews, 
he did not relish this sort of wholesale robbery which would disgrace 
his nation in the eyes of the world. Suddenly he glimpsed a figure 
in the front rank of the crowd, and his heart missed a beat. For there 
stood Maria, and holding on to her hand was a small boy whose tear 
stained face revealed that he was one of the hated race against which 
every man’s hand seemed to be raised. Karl passed through the crowd. 

With a scornful laugh one of the raiders lifted high the picture 
of a lady in the flowing white of a bride, calling out so that all could hear: 
“Here’s something to adorn anyone’s home — yes, a door-mat to wipe 
his feet on!” 
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Before he could throw the picture into the street, the little boy at 
Maria’s side ran towards him, and began to beat at the man’s legs and to 
try to reach the picture, while from the anguish of his heart came his 
sobbing cry : “Give it to me! Give it to me! It’s my mother!” 

With an oath the man struck the child aside, but even as he did so 
he was confronted by a slender girl whose eyes flashed fire and whose 
words rang with scorn: “You coward! You coward!” as the crying 
child arose and clung to her she continued : “Give me that picture, surely 
you have done enough here already.” 

The throng pressed closer. A murmur of sympathy was heard, for 
the Viennese were too kindly of heart to hate a little sobbing child. At 
this the brown-shirted leader lost his head, and, throwing the picture full 
in the face of the girl, he cried out: “Take it, you dirty Jewess!” 

As a stream of red started down Maria’s forehead something 
snapped in Karl’s mind. He forgot he was a Nazi, he forgot the crowd 
which was now jeering openly at the raiders. He was conscious of but 
one thing, that this man had injured the girl he loved. In blind fury he 
rushed at him. But the Nazis had gathered around their leader, and, as 
Karl ran madly out of the crowd, one of them struck him a stunning 
blow on the head. An ominous roar came from the crowd, but fear held 
them back, for terror had entered the city with those long rows of grim 
troops, and the roar of the mighty bombers still echoed in their ears. 

“We are finished here, make way!” shouted the Nazi leader as he led 
his men towards the throng. Karl, lying dazed and bleeding, saw him 
going away from him. The blow had taken the last vestige of control 
from him. In blind, unreasoning fury he drew the revolver that was the 
part of every Nazi’s equipment. As he raised it he felt a hand on his, 
and Maria’s sweet voice came through the red fog that was coming over 
his mind: 

“Don’t, Karl, we must forgive!” 

“Forgive!” The word troubled his confused mind for a moment. 
But no, he wanted revenge. Red rage filled his mind. With an effort he 
raised the gun once more as the hated figure started through the divided 
throng. A strong, slender hand grasped his arm, the gun fell to the 
ground, the red fog closed in, and consciousness left him. 


HEN Karl awoke his head throbbed painfully. He felt power- 

less to move, yet his mind worked clearly. He gazed around. 

The sun light seemed to come straight in the windows, so it must be 
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evening, he mused. His bed felt soft and the room looked beautiful. 
Suddenly he saw her. There at his side Maria sat, still and pale. All the 
events of his life seemed to come before him as he looked at her; their 
love which had begun even in childhood: their hopes: the troubled 
times of the past few years: the terrible climax yesterday; all these 
rose in his mind as he lay there. His mind raced on and on. All of her 
words came back to him, he wrestled with his thoughts as the minutes 
slipped by. He saw her lips moving in silent prayer. The events of the 
day passed in review before him —her splendid courage — his mind 
seemed to rest a moment and then a new vista of thought opened before 
him. 

“Maria,” he said finally, as life slowly returned to his injured body, 
“Maria, I was not strong enough to forgive!” 

The girl gave a start of surprise, but he went on before she could 
speak : 

“Maria, I believe!” 

An interior light seemed to glow from the girl’s eyes as she looked 
upon him. Her cool hand pressed lightly on his forehead for a moment. 
He clasped it to his lips, and then held it tightly as he continued : 

“My mind is perfectly clear, Maria. In fact, I have been thinking 
here for a long time. When I thought of those poor Jews we saw today, 
utterly helpless, the true meaning of your words that Christ is 
worshipped not as a Jew, but as the Son of God, came home to me. The 
proud Roman Nation would never have bowed its knee to a mere Jew, 
but only to God Himself, so Christ must have been God! Then, when I 
realized how utterly powerless I had been to restrain my anger, the 
superhuman might of Christ’s cry of forgiveness on the Cross struck 
me with overwhelming force. God alone could have forgiven like that!” 

Maria bent to kiss him, the overwhelming joy of her heart and the 
light of love in her eyes giving her a radiant beauty which caused Karl 
to exclaim in wonder as her sweet lips met his: 

“How beautiful you are, Maria! Nothing shall ever separate us. In 
the strength of our love and our faith, we shall strive to save Austria, 
showing all men that love is more powerful than hate, and forgiveness 
is more noble than revenge! We shall unbend the gnarled, introverted 
swastika until it is transformed into the all-embracing grandeur of the 
Cross !” 

The evening sun bathed them in glory, as they pledged their ever- 
lasting love and loyalty to each other, to their country, and to their God. 
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DOCTORS VARIOUS 





The most important doctors in the world are those of whom little 


is said and little learned. There are only twenty-five of them. Do you 
know them? 





G. J. EHMAN 


HEN you enter a medical center you see a series of doors 
marked with names. To each of these names there is prefixed 
the abbreviated title “Dr.” 

If you were to listen in to the discussions of learned men you would 
also, more than likely, remark the recurrence of the word “doctor.” . . . 
In both these instances no cloud of doubt would cross your mind as to 
their meaning. You would know at once that the gentleman who lives 
behind the door in the medical arts center is a man qualified to heal; 
that a doctor of learning is one who is qualified to teach the arts or 
sciences. 

But now, suppose you were to enter the hallowed halls of the 
Church, would you quite understand all that you read there? Of course, 
you would understand what saint meant, what martyr, what virgin. 
You would have no difficulty in recognizing the meaning of confessor, 
apostle, angel. But what would be your thoughts if you came across 
a door marked: Ambrose, Doctor of the Church, or Augustine or 
Leo or Alphonsus — and after each “Doctor of the Church?” Let us 
hope that you would not rack your brains to recall in what diseases they 
specialized, or to which hospital they were attached; nor even in which 
of the human sciences they specialized or in which universities they 
lectured. For a Doctor of the Church is neither a medical doctor, nor 
yet a specialist in merely human science. 


Special Learning 





With medicine he has absolutely nothing to do, though with 
learning he has a great deal to do. In fact learning is the first of the two 
qualifications he must possess to merit the title of Doctor. But this 
learning of his is of a very special kind. Though it may include any or 
every branch of human learning, this learning will be in the service of 
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the higher knowledge he has of divine things through his faith. A 
Doctor of the Church must indeed possess great historical, scientific and 
philosophic knowledge, but he employs all of this in witnessing, ex- 
pounding and defending the doctrines of the Church. He pursues 
human learning then, not for its own sake, but to expound the faith. 

A Doctor of the Church, therefore, is one who has employed all his 
brilliant powers of intellect with singular success in the understanding 
and explaining of the word of God. He takes the word of God as he 
finds it in the Sacred Scriptures and Tradition, and as it has been 
defined by the Church, studies its meaning, the order or connection 
that exists between its parts and draws the conclusions that are 
contained in it. The result of his labors he sets forth in books or sermons. 
If the Church finds that his work really throws light upon the word of 
God committed to her, she approves it and recommends it to her chil- 
dren as an apt expression of what she teaches. This approval must 
be solemn and official. It can come only from the Pope or a General 
Council. So far only about twenty-five of her learned saints have been 
declared Doctors, by the Church. 


Authority 


The effect of the approval is to give official assurance to the faith- 
ful that there is nothing against faith or morals in the doctrines of her 
Doctors, and that all they say concerning the doctrine of the Church 
must be considered with respect, for it is presumed to be. based on 
good reasons. When the doctors are practically unanimous in any 
assertion concerning faith and morals, we have an argument that must be 
accepted not merely with respect, but with full submission, for such 
unanimity can arise only under the infallible guidance of the Church 
and is therefore free from error. 


False Views 





Protestants and modernists have a very different idea of a Doctor’s 
place in the Church. In their view it is the Doctor who teaches the 
Church and not the Church who teaches and guides the Doctor. They 
put the cart before the horse. For them the Doctor is merely an able 
historian or great thinker working entirely on his own. And even if 
all the Doctors were to agree that a certain doctrine was revealed, they 
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could, in the protestant view, be mistaken. This misconception, of 
course, has its origin in the protestaht rejection of a divine central 
authority to which, as in the Catholic Church, all, even the Doctors, 
are subject. In the Catholic view the opinions of a Doctor on matters 
of faith and morals are valuable not only for the reasons they give 
but because, over and above that, the Church gives her approval. The 
Doctors, therefore, are the channels transmitting the Church’s doctrine, 
to the faithful, not the tributaries feeding her own original resources. 
They extract the ore from the mine, but the Church tests it. In short 
they are the servants of the Church, not her masters. Their work of 
teaching their brethren begins only after they have themselves first 
received the principles of their doctrine from the infallible head of the 
Church, the Pope, and their teaching continues always under his guid- 
ance. They are thus the middlemen who witness, develop, explain and 
defend for the rest of us, the body of truth which the Church teaches. 


Sanctity 

One of the two instruments which the doctors of the Church employ 
in their work is Learning, both sacred and profane. The other is 
Sanctity. Sanctity is essential in a sure teacher of divine things; for it 
is a guarantee, on the one hand, that such a teacher will not deceive, 
and, on the other, that he is not easily deceived. 

A Saint will not knowingly teach as true what he knows to be 
false. St. Augustine would never have said that the whole Church suffers 
when one of her members suffers, if he had not been convinced that this 
was what Christ meant when He said to St. Paul: “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” St. Alphonsus would not have said that all graces 
come to us through Mary just to sell a pet idea of his own. He was 
sincerely convinced that he had the Sacred Scriptures as understood by 
the Church for centuries, behind him. Neither Saints Augustine or 
Alphonsus would have been saints if they had sought to pawn off a 
doctrine as true which they knew to be false or ill founded. 

The Sanctity of a Doctor works also to guard him against self- 
deception. And this for two reasons. First, because a Saint is not 
blinded by passion in his investigation of truth. He is humble and 
patient and obedient to the guiding hand of the Church. He is free 
from undue fear and sloth and he has his imagination in control. Most 
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of our false judgments are due to our vanity or sloth or general lack 
of self-control. But in a Saint these are at a minimum. Secondly, and 
this reason is of greater importance than the first, a Saint’s highly- 
developed faith is very sensitive to supernatural truth. There is a natural 
affinity between his delicate faith and any truth that is connected with 
the faith, just as there is affinity between a magnet and iron. Sacred 
Scripture tells us that the spiritual person is quick to detect a gross 
person. So also a Saint who believes firmly and tenderly has a keen 
mind for the things of the faith. His judgment, therefore, in such mat- 
ters will be clear and he will be well fitted to communicate his opinions 
on matters of faith and morals to his brethren. If he did not possess 
this quality of a sure instinct in matters of faith together with the 
exceptional learning of which we have spoken, he would not qualify for 
the title of Doctor in the eyes of the Church. 

Thus we see, that the Church has a very profound reason for de- 
manding sanctity in her Doctors. The very mission of the Church 
is to sanctify. How then can she accept as her. doctors, those who do 
not possess it in a marked degree? 

A Doctor of the Church, then, has nothing to do with medicine, 
nor is he concerned with purely human learning for its own sake. You 
will look in vain for him in a medical center or in a secular university. 
But you will find him in the hallowed halls of the Church, where his 
eminent learning and sanctity, together with the official approval of the 
Church, have set him up to witness, expound, develop and defend under 
the guidance of the supreme authority of the Church, the doctrines 
which that Church has received from Christ. 





Honorable Death 


“It is evident that a person can die but once, and the period 
of life is limited, and that it is far better that he die a few 
days earlier for Christianity, justice and liberty than that he 











live a little longer in cowardice and degeneracy.” — Senator 
Key Pittman, Nevada, Feb. 21, 1939, in an attack on the 
* dictatorships. * 


If war comes many young men will respond to the call of 
their country and many who do not will be forced to put on the 
uniform. Senator Pittman, who was 66 last September, will not 
be asked to join the army, he will not be forced to go into the 
field, he will not even be allowed in the firing line. — Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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LET THE KNIFE HAVE REVENGE 





As startling a true story of atonement as you have read in a long time. 
How those who have no mercy on others can atone by showing no mercy 
to themselves. 





E. F. MILuer 


OHN O’LEARY had but one motive for living: that motive was 

revenge. Revenge was his food and drink, his work and recreation, 

the matter of his dreams and thoughts. It shadowed him like a curse; it 

tortured him like a disease; it blotted out the sunshine from the heavens 
and destroyed the verdant beauty of field and hillside. 

You see, John O’Leary had a memory, a bitter memory of a great 
injustice that had been done him and his family — but especially his 
family. For himself he did not care. He belonged to a race that could 
stand dispossession, persecution, and even death without flinching or 
complaining. His fathers and forefathers had been suffering just that 
for hundreds of years, and grew in stature and moral strength as they 
decreased in numbers. That was his race, his tradition, his blood, and 
he was worthy of it. Even as a boy, he was tall and strong, made up 
almost entirely of muscle and bone, quiet and serious, with a will of 
iron and heart as tender as a woman’s. Thus he himself could stand 
any amount of pain that might be inflicted upon him. But not so in 
regard to his family. Let anyone attack his family, and they would 
be attacking John O’Leary. 

This is what happened. The O’Learys — four of them, mother and 
father, John and his younger sister, Mary —had migrated from the 
home of their fathers for only one reason — to find peace and happiness 
in the land of freedom across the sea. Years of struggle and trial had 
drained them of ambition to carry on any longer at home. They knew 
that life would never be easy in their own country, that they could 
never educate their children as decent people should, that they would 
never be able to call their soul their own as long as they remained in the 
midst of persecution. It was necessary to go away, even though it 
meant going away into exile. And so they came to the new world and 
settled on a farm in the Middle West. 
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T IS not necessary to tell all the details of their first few years — 
] of their supreme contentment and the opportunities granted them 
that they never had before. Nor is it necessary to tell at length the 
troubles that all of a sudden descended upon them. Suffice it to say 
that the day came when the crops failed, when everything in the 
country failed completely and without warning. Depression wound its 
ugly arms around prosperity and left only a shrunken mass of broken 
hopes and blasted dreams. The O’Learys were no exception to the 
general rule. With only a few payments left to be made before the 
farm would be theirs, they found it impossible to make them. They were 
dunned ; they were threatened. Still they could not pay. Then came the 
day when the man came and told them they would have to get off the 
property. 

“But we cannot,” said John’s father. “We have no place to go.” 

“That’s your problem,” answered the man. “All I know is that you 
haven’t made your payments as required in the bill of sale. The farm 
reverts to me.” ; 

“We understand all that,” John’s father pleaded, “all we ask for 
is a little time. We have but three payments to make, and we promise you 
that we'll make them as soon as things pick up a bit. You can’t throw 
us out on the road. We came to this country because we thought such 
things didn’t happen over here; we thought that here we would certainly 
find justice and freedom and charity.” 

“Can’t help it,” said the man. “Business is business. We’re not in 
Real Estate for our health — we’re out to make money and we'll never 
make money if we let sentiment interfere with business. You'll have to 
get out.” 

It was not long until the furnishings that had been bought at the 
cost of so much sacrifice as the years went by were piled alongside 
the road: the big four poster that had occupied almost every inch of 
mother and father’s room; the carpets from the floors; the buffet 
that had stood in the dining room, and the table that could be made 
large or small by taking out or putting in boards as the occasion de- 
manded ; the phonograph from the parlor — and all the rest, piled in a 
great heap on the road. 

That was bad, very bad, but not too bad to bear. They had been 
through just this more than once before and the God of the poor 
and the homeless had taken care of them when the world cared not 
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whether they lived or died. The God of the poor and the homeless 
would provide for them again in His own good time. And so, though 
they looked a picture of despair as they stood alongside the scattered 
heap of their possessions, in their hearts there was confidence that 
all would be right, and courage to start anew as soon as they could 
find out where they were to go. They sat in the grass on the roadside and 
discussed quietly what to do — all of them but Mary. 

Mary had been following the man around the house as he made 
his last inspection to be sure that nothing of the O’Leary’s remained be- 
hind. He was padlocking the front door when the little girl — she was 
only ten at the time — began to sob and cry, and, standing on tiptoe, 
to strike him on the back with her fists. At first he merely pushed her 
away. But she persisted. 

“You little brat,” he said with a curse. “Get out of my way or 
I'll. . .” He hit her a resounding blow on the face. She tottered 
back, lost her balance on the edge of the porch, fell. 

“Mary!” screamed Mrs. O’Leary. “Mary!’’ When they reached 
her side, she was already dead. Her neck had been broken in the fall. 

They placed her on the ground, and stood by, looking at the tear- 
stained, pretty face now so white and still. There were no tears in 
their eyes; nor was there any sound to break the quiet of the morning 
except the dry and choked sobbing of the broken-hearted mother. For 
a long time they stood there, merely looking, unable to grasp the 
reality of the tragedy. Then the mother seized the child from the 
ground, pressed her to her heart, shook her as though to bring back the 
life already gone. But it was of no avail. Mary was dead. There was 
nothing to be done. 

But there was something to be done. The stranger had departed 
without waiting to see the full harm he had done. John was just fourteen, 
and he knelt on the ground before the house, and raising his arms to 
the heavens, swore solemnly that he would not rest until justice had 
been done, and by his own hand, to the murderer of his sister. The 
courts would not help him, for the courts would decree “death due to 
accidental causes.” Justice would be dealt by his own hand and in his 
own way. He swore it. 


HE years slipped by. John O’Leary grew up to man’s estate, a 
tall, dark, reserved man —a man who had no time for revelry or 
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recreation, no time for the love of woman, for marriage and children. 
It may be that love would have thawed his heart and destroyed the 
phantom that followed him by day and night. But the only love he 
knew was revenge. It was his wife, his. offspring, his hope, and his 
happiness. His heart could find room for nothing else. 

His father died and then his mother. They pleaded with him to 
forgive and forget as had they themselves. 

“Forgive, John,” his father had said just before he died, “as you 
expect to be forgiven yourself.” 

“T’ll forgive,” John answered, “when I bring justice where justice 
is due.” They were the last words he spoke before his father died. 

His mother said the same. But her words were as though cast to 
the winds that swept around and by the house — caught up and carried 
away and lost. . 

“Forgive the murderer of your daughter and my sister?” he asked 
her even as she lay dying. “Ask me anything, mother, but not that. 
I’ll not rest until he lies dead at my feet, killed by my own hands. But 
have no fear. I’ll give him a chance to defend himself. Then I’ll kill 
him.” They were the last words he spoke to his mother before she died. 

His search led him through every state in the Union. It was a hard 
life that he had chosen for himself, a life that meant riding freight 
trains, sleeping in twenty-five cent rooms or in open fields, going with- 
out friends or companions. Twice, three times his search was almost 
ended. But each time his victim slipped away. The stranger now knew 
that he was being hunted, and what is more, he knew the fury in 
John O’Leary’s heart. He was afraid. Three times he had him arrested. 
But to no avail. Nothing could be proved. He would be freed from 
jail. And then the hunt began again. 

Thirty years passed. And then one day the pursuer and the pursued 
met face to face for the first time since that day so long before when 
the little girl lay dead on the ground. It was in an apartment in New 
York City. The hour was after midnight. The stranger lay sleeping as 
John O’Leary let himself into the room through an open window. 
He shook the sleeping man gently. 

“My friend,” he said, “at last we meet. Get up.” 

A look of terror spread over the stranger’s features. He arose from 
his bed. 

“Don’t be afraid,” continued John, “I won’t treat you as you 
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treated my sister. I’ll give you a chance to fight for your life and may 
the best man win.” He had hardly said these words when the man 
suddenly reached under the pillow and drew forth a gun. But he did 
not have a chance to use it. Fingers were about his neck — hard, steel- 
like fingers. The gun clattered to the floor. Ten minutes later a body 
slumped beside it. The visitor left as silently as he had entered. The 
hunt was over and revenge had been accomplished. 

No clues were found the next morning when the police arrived. No 
clues were ever found, and the murder in the apartment became one of 
the city’s unsolved crimes. Soon it was forgotten. 


OHN O’LEARY took a cabin in the Ozark mountains, far from 
J any road or house or human habitation. So he lived for twenty 
years, eating what he could gather with his hands or with his rifle, 
living only with his thoughts and with his memories. The hills rose away 
from his door, up and down, as far as the eye could reach — gentle, 
rolling hills that were green and soft and fair to look upon. In the 
morning and in the evening he would sit on his doorstep and watch 
them rise and fall, and drink in their loveliness and beauty. And as he 
sat there day after day, they seemed to speak to him and tell him the 
folly of his life. They seemed to whisper to him of the might of a 
God who could make all this grandeur with a stroke of His hand, and of 
the mercy of a God who could love and forgive even unto death. They 
seemed to whisper: “See! We deflect God’s own ways. We are ravaged 
by the storms and by the sun and by the hand of man. But we come 
back and start anew at once. We laugh and talk and sing though we 
have been divested of all our beauty. We forgive and forget. But above 
all we love as the God loves Who made us and we give our love to 
whomsoever will have it.” Year after year they told the same story 
till they appeared as something human haunting him. Love! Forgive! 
The history of the hills! The history of the God Who made them! 

And so one day as the sun was sinking in the west John O’Leary 
fell on his knees and raising his arms to the heavens as he did so many 
years before, he cried out: “Oh, God forgive my trespasses as I 
forgive those who trespassed against me. Have mercy on me, a sinner.” 
A dizziness came over him and an awful agony of pain, and slowly he 
sagged to the ground and lay quite still. So he was found the next 


morning by a party of hunters. They took him to the hospital in the 


nearest town. [ 405 } 
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The story is now almost told. But one thing remains. The Sister 
came into John O’Leary’s room the third morning after he arrived and 
told him that she hoped he would be brave, that she had hard news to 
give him. 

“What is it, Sister?” he asked. 

“Well, the doctors say you have a cancer, and that the only chance 
you have of living is through an operation.” 

“It’s all right with me, Sister,” he said. “But there are two requests 
I have before you take me up. The first is, I want to see a priest. And 
the second, I want the operation performed without an anaesthetic. 
I have a debt to pay, and better here than any place else.” 

“But you can’t do that,” said the Sister. “It’s impossible. You 
couldn’t stand the pain.” 

“You'd be surprised what I can stand,” he answered. “That’s 
final. I want the operation, and I want it without an anaesthetic. I 
guess I can dictate at least that much to the doctors.” 

They argued with him and for long no doctor would do the work. 
At last they decided to go ahead. It was the only chance. They took him 
up to the room and operated. The doctors and Sisters and nurses felt 
the cut of the knife more than did he who actually suffered it. But no 
sigh or sob was heard to fall from his lips. He lay there with his eyes 
closed, and from time to time he was heard to mutter: “love” 
“forgive.” 


OHN O’LEARY died before he could be taken back to his room. 
J No relatives could be found or even friends who had known him 
during life. And so they buried him in the hills that had brought him 
back to love and forgiveness — back to God. 





Self-made Man 


A business-man who retired recently with $100,000 in the 
bank was asked for the secret of his success. He answered: 

“I attribute my ability to retire with a $100,000 bank bal- 
ance, after thirty years in the business, to close application to x 
duty, pursuing a policy of strict honesty, taking good times 
with the bad, always practicing rigorous rules of economy, and 
to the recent death of an uncle who left me $99,990.50. 
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THE WEAPON OF RIDICULE 





One of the weapons always used by pseudo-science against religion 
is ridicule. Here is a plea for turning the weapon around — because 
reason shows that anti-religious pseudo-science is the most ridiculous 
thing in the world. 





C. DuHaRT 


NE of the most distressing features of a certain type of 
O “science” is its eagerness to point out contradictions supposedly 
existing between Revelation and Science, between Faith and Reason. 
That Churchmen have no fear of true Science ever contradicting the 
fundamental tenets of Faith, is evidenced by the strong encouragement 
and patronage offered Science by Pope Pius XI and many other eminent 
ecclesiastics. They had no reason to fear, as we have no reason to fear 
today, that a contradiction will ever exist between true, proven Science 
and Revelation. The same God is the God of Revelation and the God of 
Nature. He is one God, in Whom there is no contradiction. 

Consequently, whenever anyone takes up his pen to write in defence 
of Faith and Revelation against science, he is only refuting a false 
“science” which does little honor to scientists worthy of the name. 

The following is a sententious statement of a certain Professor 
Gerald B. Smith: 

“It is to be noted that scientists generally speak of religion 
rather than of God. Their belief in God, in so far as it persists at 
all, is a rather vague emotional inheritance. . . . Epidemics are 
now averted by controlling sources of infection rather than by 
prayer. Material prosperity is seen to depend on economic factors 
rather than on generalized moral attitudes.” 

What are we to think about Professor Smith’s opinion concerning 
God, and religion and prayer and miracles? When the Professor says 
“Epidemics are now averted by controlling sources of infection, rather 
than by prayer,” he is creating the impression that prayer is unavailing, 
that Providence is non-existent, that God is not in His heaven, and a 
thousand other things. And he does all by a simple half-truth. Surely 
epidemics are averted by controlling sources of infection today, just as 
they were last century, and at the time of Christ, and in early Egyptian 
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civilization. It takes no professor to tell us that. We know it, admit it, 
and glory in the fact that Catholics with a profound sense of the value of 
prayer, played a major part in so averting epidemics and scourges of 
mankind. 

But still the impression produced by the Professor’s full sentence 
is a false impression. He insinuates that formerly, led by an ignorant 
superstition, men tried to ward off the scourge of pestilence only by 
prayer. This they did not. But they certainly did place great confidence 
in the efficacy of prayer, as men still do today —a confidence grounded 
on the rock of fact. Prayer has produced miracles in the past which no 
pontifical pronouncement of any professor can discredit — miracles 
which no controlling of sources could ever have accomplished, miracles 
of dead persons being brought.to life, of the blind and deaf and lame 
being cured by a word, of shattered limbs instantaneously restored to 
soundness, and many more. Prayer is producing similar miracles today 
at Lourdes, and other places, miracles attested to by doctors of every 
faith and no faith. 


Again, our Professor is quite certain that ““Material prosperity is 
seen to depend on economic factors rather than on generalized moral 
attitudes.” Poor Professor! Why should he have to publish such a piece 
of dogmatism in the United States? Our country is blessed with every 
good gift of a good and beneficent God, that can rightly be called an 
economic factor — the raw materials and factories, mineral deposits and 
water power — in short, everything that should contribute to material 
prosperity if only economic factors counted, including a people which is 
on the whole industrious, alert, and capable above the ordinary. 


Our material prosperity should be something to amaze the whole 
world. Instead, foreigners are amazed at the numbers of our unem- 
ployed, at the degradation of our slums, at the increasing totals of our 
starving and destitute. Where is the cause of all this strange dispropor- 
tion between our astounding wealth of economic resources and the evi- 
dent lack of material prosperity ? 


One man cries “politicians who feather their own nests, regardless 
of the rights of those they serve.” But subservience of duty to low 
politics and graft is not an economic factor but a moral attitude. Another 
man shouts “Greed, avarice, selfishness, injustice” — all moral attitudes. 
A third exclaims “Class Warfare” — again a moral attitude, more than 
an economic factor. Professor Smith’s fine well-rounded dictum reads 
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very well on paper, but like paper, it crumbles into nothingness when 
placed near the proving fire of fact. 


ERE is the surprising definition or idea of God which Julian S. 
Huxley has to will to a “fortunate” world. He says, “I wish you 

here to agree to my giving the name of God to the sum of the forces 
acting in the cosmos as perceived and grasped by the human mind. We 


can therefore now say that God is one, but that though one, has several 
aspects.” 


“I wish you to agree, etc.” Hush! It is the great scientist Julian 
Huxley speaking. Of course, we agree, cries a world very submissive 
under the influence of Huxley’s name. Has he not won fame as a scien- 
tist? Is he not worthy of blind credence when he pronounces about 
atoms or God, about biology or religion? 

“I wish you to agree.” The audacity of the man is simply breath- 
taking. The stupidity of the man, who believes he can argue logically 
from what he wants us to grant at his mere asking to certain conclu- 
sions, is astounding, even in this astounding age of gratuitous assertions 
and pontifical theories. Surely, Mr. Huxley will find no difficulty in 
proving anything he wishes if he proceeds in that way. 

One more of these classic definitions that must ever make our day 
and age the “Golden Century” of clear and logical thinking. A Mr. 
Joseph A. Leighton wants us to believe that “Religion is a projection in 
the roaring loom of time of a concentration or unified complex of psy- 
chical values.” I can picture some devout old woman, hearing that bit of 


dictionary tossed at her from the pulpit, shaking her head sadly, and 
continuing to finger her beads. 


UT what are we to think about our scientists and intellectuals who 

are so ready to inflict their notions about every topic under the sun, 
especially about God and Religion, upon a long-suffering world? Our 
first reaction, let us admit, is often a feeling of the deepest contempt for 
them — real contempt and loss of human esteem for those scoffing 
cynics and self-satisfied critics who have exalted themselves so high in 
their pride, high above the help of the Almighty Who alone makes men 
great and learned, because they have lowered themselves below the 
youngest child in a Catholic school, who knows far more about the 
Eternal Truths than they do. The least knowledge about the most per- 
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fect objects is superior to complete knowledge of meaner things. And 
this little boy or girl can formulate the essentials of the plan of creation 
and redemption in a few sentences, while our proud scientists waste 
thousands of pages in some inane attempt to explain the origin of the 
material world. Moreover, who can fail to despise men, who, ranking 
high in the esteem of the world, and carrying sonorous titles as part of 
their names, still do not consider it below them to make use of any 
means conceivable to spread irreverence for the highest mysteries of 
Religion. 

No less a warrior for the cause of common sense than Hilaire Belloc 
maintains that our chief and deadliest and most effective weapon against 
these dogmatizing scientists and intellectuals, is the weapon of ridicule. 
Too long have we prefaced our refutations of their inanities, by refer- 
ence to the “honored writer” or “the learned scientist,” or such like. 
Learned and honored they may be in their own field of specialization, but 
in the sphere of religion, and morality, they are veritable babes in arms. 
No, worse than babes in arms, for babes do not attempt to instruct the 
world on topics unknown to them. Nor do babes in arms seem to harbor 
in their breasts a strange antipathy to the happiness of the human race, 
by robbing it of its fountain-head of real happiness and joy — belief in 
God, and a true concept of religion. 

Too long have we softened our arguments by reference to the 
“honored gentleman,” or “learned scientist.” If they are not sincere, they 
are cheats, and deserving of all the hard language we would use against 
a common cheat, and worse, for they use the cover of their renown to 
hide their cheating propensities more effectually. 


HEN Rationalism and the destructive forces of modern anti- 

God “science” first lifted their voice against God and religion 

and the Catholic Church, they employed the weapon of ridicule. But 

they never did show that what they fought against was ridiculous, but 
only that it was a straw dummy constructed by themselves. 

But in the hands of Catholics and others who look upon religion as 

a matter of real importance, the weapon of ridicule is a sharp, steel- 

pointed sword, ready to be wielded with devastating results. The modern 

“scientist” and the “advanced” intellectual who is always ready with 

the latest word on any subject, which soon becomes the first of a long 

series of latest words: the man who is forever advancing new “proven” 

theories, which are only flimsy hypotheses ready to be dissolved into dust 
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by every new discovery and every new bit of fact-finding; the pompous 
lord of all knowledge, forever pontificating and dogmatizing on some 
new idea of his — are these not the most ridiculous objects in the world? 

Let them have the rebuttal they so richly deserve. Let them stay in 
their own field of endeavor where perhaps they are most capable and 
most worthy of admiration. But if they transgress the boundaries where- 
in they are competent and voice some puerile sentiment on theology, let 
them expect the barrage of laughing criticism they deserve. But if they 
cannot govern an irresistible urge to talk when only silence is golden, 
then let us laugh them out of existence. 








Revolt from Sophistication 


This is how Howard Mumford Jones, a professional re- 
viewer of books, reacts to the type of novels that has been fed 
to the American people for the past several years: 

“T think that one of the most exciting things that could 
happen in American literature would be a sit-down strike among 
novel readers. I think it is time for someone to protest against ™ 
monotony. . . . I have had my fill of cruelty, seduction, 
illegality, lynching, murder and general hellishness. . .. I 
long to be introduced to a cultured human being in a story and 
to enter an ordinary home. . . . I say these things in my 
simple capacity as a reader of books. I think I have had about 
all of this diet that my system can assimilate.” 

Little Sir Echo will sound a hearty assent to that sentiment 
from many a quarter. 








I Wonder 


I wonder how many boys and girls would be at the altar 
rail every morning if the priest were going to distribute five 
dollar bills? 

I wonder how much bad language would be used if each 
offense cost a dime? 

I wonder who can explain how cheating helps one to get 
an education? 

I wonder whether dining room tables are carved and 
™ scratched as some school desks? * 

I wonder how many pay as much attention at Mass as they 
do at a movie? 

I wonder how a person can look at a crucifix and still go 
on complaining. 

I wonder whether you would run away from sin as quickly 
as you would from a rattlesnake? 
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THE BATHOS OF ADS 


F. A. Ryan 


Sweet are the flowers of springtime 
And lovely the song of the larks, 
The breeze whispers soft through the treetops — 
For D.H.* use nothing but Clark’s. 

*Dishwater hands. 


Soft in the twilight come voices 
Out of the distant past, 
Whispering a message of loved ones — 
Got B.O.*? Take Platz’s. Its fast. 
*Bad Odor. 


Oh give me a place neath the shade trees 
Near a drowsy murmuring stream, 

Oh give me the scent of the forest — 
But for Q.C.* I’ll take Smith’s Cream. 
*Queer Complexion. 


When the day goes to rest in the twilight 
And silence the whole world fills, 

I love to sit down in the firelight 

And banish S.S.* with Hill’s Pills. 
*Sour Stomach. 









Grant ’ere I die; high heaven, 
That my feet from their wand’ring may rest, 
Grant me a home and loved ones — 
But give me, for A.F.* Dobbs’ Best. 
*Aching Feet. 


FROM THE STAGE TO GOD 


THE DIVINE COMEDY IN THE LIFE OF 
EVE LAVALLIERE (II) 


A. T. ZELLER 





66 ERE, sign this contract!” said Director Lucien Guitry to Eve, 

H one day in May, 1917. Eve read through it hurriedly. It was 
what she had been waiting for excitedly, — a contract to tour the United 
States during the coming winter. “You know, I must have only stars,” 
he added. 

Eve Lavalliere, still rising in fame, with eyes still dazzled by the 
bright lights of Paris, with heart still throbbing to applause, signed. 
But she was weary, —a strenuous season, her gay and pampered life, 
had taken its toll; but she recognized only the physical weariness. Was 
this the Divine Opportunity? She felt only that if she was to make a 
success of the tour she must escape from Paris for awhile to regain her 
vitality. 

She found a chateau near Tours, in the parish of Chanceaux, — it 
was called “La Porcherie” ; it seemed to be all she desired. Money was 
no consideration. The property was under the care of the parish priest, 
a Father Chasteigner, who is described for us as: “sturdily, in fact, 
amply proportioned, he has a round, jovial face that breathes straight- 
forwardness, honesty, determination and rugged common sense . . . 
and it is an object lesson . . . to note the apt way in which he hails 
every passing member of his flock (as he walks along the country road).” 

With him Eve had to deal. She wanted the place, — she was used 
to getting what she wanted,—so the deal was closed promptly. Eve 
was Chatelaine of La Porcherie. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 


She ran away momentarily, as she thought, from the bright lights of 
Paris; in this solitude, the bright lights of grace shone upon her soul. 

The Sunday after she took possession of La Porcherie, Father 
Chasteigner walked down to see whether she was satisfied with her 
choice. They talked about the weather and this and that. Suddenly the 
priest said: 
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“By the way, Mademoiselle, I didn’t see you at Mass this morning.” 

It was a jolt to Eve, — this direct method, this assumption that she, 
even as her servants, had an obligation to be at Mass, — she who since 
she had entered stardom, had seemed to think that she would be doing 
God a favor if she stepped into a church. She stuttered a bit in her reply, 
so dazed was she. 

“Well, Father,” she said, “I didn’t like to come without your permis- 
sion ; after all, you know who I am, — Lavalliere, of the Varietes. Still, 
if you have no objection. . . .” 

“Objection?” boomed the hearty priest, “Why should I object? The 
church is open to everyone. Anyway, I shall continue to expect you.” 

In the weeks to come she did go. She became quite friendly with the 
parish priest. Her friends remarked it and twitted her about it. Eve, 
not realizing the Divine Comedy that was underway in her life, said: 

“Wait a bit; this is going to be funny.” 

Later on, the world that basked in the bright lights of Paris said: 
“This is too funny,” but in another sense. 

Solitude has always been God’s chosen workshop in human hearts. 
Eve had with her besides the worldly-minded attendants, a young Bel- 
gian girl named Leona, a war refugee, whom she had adopted. She 
began to talk things over with her. Imitating Eve, this girl had ceased 
the practise of her religion. Now she began to think. One day she con- 
fided to Eve that she had never made her First Communion. 

Eve was shocked. As Father McReavy says, — “like many nominal 
French Catholics, she still retained an ingrained respect for the three 
landmarks of a Christian life — Baptism, First Communion and Church 
Burial.” 

“Not made your First Communion?” she exclaimed. “Oh, but you 


must set that right . . . I made mine,” and there was a note of wist- 
fulness in the reminiscence, “at Perpignan, and I shall never forget 
what a happy day it was, the only really happy day in my life. . . . Of 


course, she added, “making your First Communion is a serious matter. 
. . . I shall talk to the parish priest about it.” 

She did so at once and arranged to attend the instructions with 
Leona. At the same time Father Chasteigner gave her Lacordaire’s Life 
of St. Mary Magdalen to read. Eve was learning. She decided to go 
with Leona on June 19th, the day set for her First Communion. She 
prepared with sincere and intense fervor. Three times she went to con- 
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fession in order the better to ensure the purity of her soul and the 
sincerity of her sorrow. So great was her simplicity, her humility, her 
sorrow for her offences against God that the old priest who heard her 
confession, himself wept. 

Sunday, June 19, 1917, dawned. Eve led Leona to the altar rail. She 
herself knelt there. The priest was coming to her, bringing Our Lord 
to her, — another Magdalen, She trembled in awed anticipation, — so 
great a favor to one so unworthy! Tears welled up in her great deep 
eyes. A precious moment, — the He, the great Lover, was in her heart. 
She seemed to lie prostrate at His very feet, even as Magdalen did in 
Simeon’s House. It was ecstasy — an ecstasy which was to linger in her 
memory for the rest of her life. That Communion became not only a 
landmark in her life, — it was the beginning of life for her. The rest, — 
all the years of her triumphant reign in theaterland and all the years 
that had meant for her wealth and fame, — in the bright light of heaven 
that shone in her soul now, seemed -not merely wasted years, but even 
years of death. They no longer counted. Henceforth June 19, 1917, was 
her birthday, — because on that day she was born to Christ in true Sacra- 
mental union. Now there was only one course for her, — she must live 
as a Spouse of Christ. 

St. Alphonsus has said: “One fervent Communion is enough to 
make a saint of one.” This Communion seemed to work a miracle in 
the soul of Eve Lavalliere. 

There was, of course, in Eve’s character that quality of whole- 
heartedness. She was never lukewarm about anything; it was all or 
nothing ; that was the secret of her success too on the stage. Now she 
had tasted and seen how sweet the Lord is, —it was not in her to let 
any obstacle stand in the way of deepening that union for life. In the 
light of His eyes, the world, glory, life, all seemed entirely different. 

“Now,” she said to Father Chasteigner afterwards, “what are you 
going to do with me?” 

“Do with you?” replied the surprised priest. “Why, you are going 
back to the theater, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no! I’ve finished with all that.” 

“But why?” asked the priest. “You can be a good Christian and a 
good actress at the same time.” 

“No, no!” said Eve emphatically. “You don’t understand. Now that 
I know what it is to live, I can’t possibly go back to that existence.” 
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She meant it. She had already given up her work on the play she 
was to act in. She wrote immediately to Paris to cancel all her theatrical 
engagements, offering, if necessary, to pay the forfeit stipulated in 
the contract against possible defauit. 

In theatrical circles the news struck like a bolt from the blue. Tele- 
grams, letters, requests for interviews, streamed in upon her in her 
retreat. Eve’s doors were closed. The sensational press got hold of the 
story and played it up. Incapable of understanding her decision they 
attributed it to disappointment in love, — they said she had been found 
guilty of espionage and was in prison, — they said it was a publicity 
stunt, that it would all turn out to be a gigantic hoax. 

Eve was deaf to all. Only one thing interested her now: what was 
she to do with her life? 


EARTH’S ETERNAL ORPHAN 


Now began for her what she later called “her purgatory, valise in 
hand.” Trying to find a place in life, she was driven from pillar to post. 
Sometimes it was the care of her daughter, — sometimes her ill health, — 
and sometimes her past that prevented her from being received in some 
sisterhood, — the grace to which with her whole soul she aspired. No 
wonder that she called herself “earth’s eternal orphan.” 

Her first thought — inspired no doubt by the remembrance of her 
own unhappy childhood and home life, — was to open and direct a 
refugee for the Christian education of waifs and strays. But her com- 
mon sense told her that she had neither the strength nor the aptitude 
nor the experience required for so responsible an undertaking: Then she 
thought of entering the Carmelite order — but after long delays, they 
finally told her that there was no place for her there. Next she turned 
to the Blue Sisters (of the Immaculate Conception) whose work she 
was able to study at Lourdes. It was while waiting to hear their decision 
on her application, that she wrote as follows in a letter to her spiritual 
adviser, Father Chasteigner : 

“We (Eve and Leona) are as happy as can be here, but we need a 
rule. I can’t be my own mistress any longer; I need to be led and to 
obey. Bear that in mind, it was for that I gave up the theater and my 
former life, — simply and solely in order to be shut away, and depend 
on superiors to order me about. Read my letter well, and grasp its mean- 
ing: it will tell you again what I have never ceased to tell you and to 
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desire! the convent, the convent!” 

Yet here again she was destined to disappointment. 

Meanwhile she tried to school herself as well as she could in the reli- 
gious life. She drew up an order of day for herself, — she made a vow 
of poverty, —she practised mortification, — she lived and dressed as 
poorly as possible. 

During these years of her purgatory she had much to suffer. Her 
greatest cross was her daughter Jeanne (known from her father as 
Jeanne Samuel). All her life, Eve wept and prayed and exhorted and 
suffered for that daughter’s conversion from the irregular life she was 
living. Publicity, too, followed her —and the newspapers pursued her 
pitilessly. It hurt her, not because of the inconvenience it caused her, 
but mainly because the name and work of God was dragged in and 
profaned. 

“The world is not only foolish,” she writes to her director, urging 
strict silence about herself; “it is wicked; it is really deplorable that it 
should be so. And, given the opportunity, it can cause suffering, and in 
this instance, to talk of me and my conversion is to give it the oppor- 
tunity of mocking me; and since the name of God enters in, we must 
avoid any such thing out of respect for Him. It is all the same to me 
personally, — physical fatigue, moral suffering, everything. I have no 
love except for Jesus and His Mother, and I want to give Him my life 
in expiation for my sins. It does me good to write that, — it’s the first 
time I have, — and I find joy in doing it, a joy with which no other can 
be compared.” 

What strikes me as the clearest evidence of the work of grace in 
her soul, is the maturity of her spiritual outlook as shown in this matter 
as in all her sufferings. After all this is one of the best tests. Thus she 
writes to her director, Father Chasteigner : 

“You were a little depressed in your morale the last time you wrote 
to me. But I hope it’s finished, and that God, who so dearly loves in you 
the faithful servant that you are, has put an end to this trial. And yet, 
trials mean Love! Must we then ask for trials to cease? You are more 
competent in this matter than I, since I believe it was through you that 
I learned it. So it is for you to decide. Still, you mustn’t let the graces 
that God heaps on you make you forget the poor creature of God that 
I am, —I whom you helped up out of the mud.” 

And again — hardly a year after her conversion — when the doctors 
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gave her an alarming report on her health, she writes to a young friend 
a letter revealing her readiness for the complete sacrifice: 

“T want to tell you how happy I am, yes, happy at having been. 
singled out by Jesus to make Him the sacrifice of my life. I feel that I 
love Him more since I knew of it, that I belong to Him more completely 
than ever. Try to realize how beautiful is the work of Jesus in a soul. 
He took me, a miserable sinner, and keeps flooding me with His favors. 
He has remade my heart by contact with His Divine Body which I 
receive every day, and my miserable soul softens and trembles at His 
touch like a frightened bird that you hold in your hand. Oh, Isette, how 
beautiful, how great is the love He inspires! Let us deplore with all our 
being those poor creatures who have a soul like ours, made to His image, 
and never give a thought to it! — And let us give and keep giving our 
love, and if need be, our life to save them.” 


EVER ONWARD 


Never once, during all bodily suffering, distress over her daughter, 
rebuffs and moral suffering, did she ever think of going back to her 
former life. A little incident reveals her attitude best. She happened to 
meet two of her former co-stars of the stage, Sacha Guitry and Yvonne 
Printemps. Eve had to go to Paris to aid her daughter. The actresses 
seeing her, thought she must be returning to her career. 

“Ah,” said Sacha Guitry, “so the big joke is over, is it? And you’re 
coming back to the stage? We were just about to go to Lourdes to fetch 
you. You see we're off to America, and it’s got to be a parade of stars.” 

Eve shook her head. 

“May you have the same success as I — the grace of God.” Yvonne 
Printemps, we are told, broke down and wept. 

But the hardest trial was, that no door seemed to open for Eve. 
There were moments when her future must have seemed black indeed. 
Then her one recourse was to the Blessed Sacrament. Kneeling there 
after a refusal, she says: 

“T felt at that moment that God was speaking to me, and that He 
said: “Look upon Me, Eve! You weep, and yet, I myself had not even a 
stone whereon to lay My head.’ . . . I understood, and from then on- 
wards had but one end in view: to do His Will.” 


(To be continued) 
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+---—~ Three Minute Instruction ~——: 


THREE OFFERINGS AT MASS 


There are many ways of hearing Holy Mass to derive 
profit from it. The greatest of all, of course, is to unite one- 
self with the full Liturgy of the Mass by using the Missal and 
reciting the same prayers used by the priest at the altar. But 
whatever means of devotion are used in the hearing of Mass, 
there are three offerings that can be made which represent the 
fullest possible return for the offering that Christ makes of 
Himself. They are the following: 


1. At the Offertory of the Mass, when the priest blesses the bread 
and wine and sets them apart for the Holy Sacrifice, make the offer- 
ing of all your material possessions to God, promising to use them 
only in His service and His love. In early Christian days, those 
attending Mass would approach the altar at the Offertory and place 
some material gift upon it as a symbol of the dedication of all their 
possessions to His service. Do the same in spirit today, saying at the 
Offertory: “All that I have, all that I possess I recognize as thine 
and shall use for Thee.” 


2. At the Consecration of the Mass, when the priest’s words 
actually change bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
thus representing His suffering and death on the Cross, make the 
offering of all the sufferings and sorrows of your life to God. Your 
poverty and want of necessary things, your bodily weaknesses and 
infirmities, your sufferings at the hands of others, your loneliness 
and worries, all these offer to Christ at the moment when He is 
offering Himself, with the words: “All the pain and sorrow of my 


life I offer cheerfully to Thee, O God, Who hast died on a cruel 
cross for love of me.” 








3. At the Communion of the Mass, when Christ offers to give 
Himself, body and blood, soul and divinity, to you, make the offering 
of your entire being to God. He comes to you reserving nothing to 
Himself: He comes with his omnipotence and love, with His mercy 
and grace, with His friendship and sweetness; in return offer Him 
yourself, your soul and body, your mind and will, your present and 
future, your life and death, with the words: “Thou art mine and I am 
Thine — take me and do with me what Thou wilt.” 





These offerings include everything that you can possibly 
give to God, everything that He desires to receive from you. 
They will help to make you a saint, for they will purge your soul 
of all selfishness and self-will, and place you in that perfect 
conformity to God’s will that is the essence of sanctity. 
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BOYS AGAINST GIRLS 





It requires a high degree of courage to make comparisons such as 
the one made here. If it hurts someone, may the hurt lead to action that 
will render a revision of the article necessary. 





’ E. F. MILter 


N DISCUSSING a question like the one we are about to discuss 
here, we should have a clear knowledge of the terms that we are 
going to use. In discussing any problem, the writer, even though he be 
but a newspaper writer, or what is less, a writer of a column in a news- 
paper, should know the meaning of the terms he uses; and he should 
remain with the original meaning all the way through his article. This 
is fundamental. To shift from one definition to another without even so 
much as mentioning it is confusing to the reader. 

But our problem. Are boys better Catholics than girls, or are girls 
better Catholics than boys? Our terms are, first of all, “boys and girls” ; 
secondly, “Catholics.” 

Most of us will have little difficulty with the terms “boys and girls.” 
It is commonly conceded amongst people that a girl is a rational animal 
who wears dresses and long hair (generally curled, waved, or rolled in 
towards the neck or away from the neck); who paints her lips, eye- 
brows, cheeks, fingernails and sometimes toenails; who oftentimes does 
things without knowing the exact reason why she does them; who likes 
pretty clothes, sad moving pictures, money, and Robert Taylor. A boy 
on the other hand is a rational creature who wears trousers and a coat 
to match; on whose face springs forth at regular intervals a growth of 
stiff bristles known to barbers and others as the beard; who takes great 
delight in solving by means of the tongue problems of all kinds; who 
considers himself a charming personality whom no one can resist; who 
likes cigarettes, athletic contests, money, and girls in general. Boys and 
girls have this in common that both have intellect and free will, five 
senses, and a destiny that is heaven. We shall confine our discussion to 
boys and girls between the ages 18 and 30. 


HE second term of our proposition is “Catholic.” What is a 
Catholic? 
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Undoubtedly a Catholic in our sense of the word is not one who was 
baptized as such and let it go at that. Neither is that person properly a 
Catholic who clings to the faith merely because his or her parents were 
Catholics first. While it is true that many of us could have been 
Mohammedans or Holy Rollers or Shintoists were it not for the fact 
that the Lord stepped in right at the beginning and had compassion on 
our ignorance, still for anyone to remain a Catholic after he has come 
to the use of reason merely because he happens to be a Catholic is not 
to be a real Catholic at all. We are also excluding those who make it a 
habit to attend to the essentials alone, who come to Mass on Sunday but 
generally a little late and who half kneel and half sit in the church and 
are literally on their toes to leap out of the pew as soon as the last Gospel 
is begun, who receive the Sacraments two or three times a year, and who 
pass off the harder rules of the Church with a smile and a gesture. 


In our sense of the word a Catholic is one who lives up to the faith 
consistently in all its demands: the ten commandments, the precepts of 
the Church, and the particular duties for particular circumstances. 
There may be occasional falls, but a firm resolution always follows the 
fall in quick order. But that is only part of it. The real Catholic follows 
the advice of the Church and tries to do those things which need not be 
done under pain of sin. Confession and Holy Communion are frequently 
received and extra-curricular devotions are attended beyond the recep- 
tion of the ashes on Ash Wednesday and the palms on Palm Sunday. 
Finally the fervent Catholic is one who understands (who makes it a 
point to understand) the Catholic religion in all its beauty and power, 
how in a sense it makes men Gods insofar as it makes men members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, how it makes saints out of sinners, how it 
lines with the shining silver of hope every dark cloud of suffering and 
sorrow. And with that knowledge comes the desire to work for the faith 
in promoting parish activity and in trying to bring all men into the true 
fold of Christ. This in short is the Catholic of whom we are speaking. 


Now that the ground is cleared with the definitions of our terms, we 
can get on with the discussion. Who de facto, that is, actually at the 
present moment in the United States, are the better Catholics — boys or 
girls? 


HERE should not be any trouble in answering that question. Of 
course, girls are the better Catholics. Perhaps it is due to the fact 
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that girls can find more in the faith than beys. They are more emo- 
tionally inclined and consequently are more attuned to the services that 
are conducted in the church. It is providentially arranged that most of 
our ceremonies appeal to the emotions as well as to the reason; each one 
of the seven sacraments is a kind of drama, and the Mass, if properly 
understood, has more emotional power than any play ever put on the 
stage. It should be so, for Church attendance would indeed be difficult 
were it to appeal only to pure reason. Thus girls have the jump on boys 
in their very makeup. Besides that, we believe that girls can “take it” 
better than can boys. They are not so easily discouraged or inclined to 
“quit” if things don’t go their way. 

But whatever the reason, the fact remains that more girls are real 
Catholics than are boys. Who make up the majority of worshipers at 
a Novena service? Girls. Who turn out in the largest numbers at a re- 
treat ? Girls. Who come to visit the church oftener during the day in our 
large cities ? Girls. Who attend Mass more faithfully during the week and 
on Sutdays? Girls. Who are to be seen regularly at the Communion 
railing morning after morning in rain or shine, in cold weather or hot? 
Girls. It is the same story all the way down the list of exercises in which 
Catholics can take part. 

And when it comes to work for the parish, there is hardly any com- 
parison. Most parishes have discontinued the young men’s sodality be- 
cause it did not work. Nobody came but a few boys who would hardly ' 
fill three pews in a country church. Young ladies’ sodalities on the other 
hand are in some places as flourishing as the Masons, and not only do 
the girls make their Communion together on the appointed Sunday, but 
they meet in their club rooms for study hours, for meetings, and for dis- 
cussions on parish problems and projects. If the pastor needs some 
faithful workers to decorate the altar, or canvass the parish, or do bazaar 
work, or run around town for this or that, it is always on the girls that 
he can depend. He knows that the work will be done. 

Some might say: the girls do only girls’ work in the parish. That is 
not entirely true. Why should decorating an altar be anymore a girl’s 
work than a boy’s? Most of the window decorators down town are men. 
They don’t consider it below their dignity to decorate a dummy with 
clothes, nor beyond their talent. Neither should it be beyond the dignity 
and talent of boys to adorn the altar whereon can be found the Lord. 
It isn’t a question of whose job it is by right. It is a question of — who 
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is actually doing the job in most of the churches in our country. The 
answer is — the girls. 


\ ‘ J E HAVE not the statistics at our finger tips, but we are inclined 

to believe that fewer girls marry non-catholics than do boys. 
This is indeed a feather in the girls’ collective hats. Their nature cries 
out for marriage more than does the nature of a boy. They want se- 
curity, a home, love and children. While a boy can always take care of 
himself, find recreation, support himself, even when the years of youth 
have been left behind, that is not always the case with a girl. As middle 
age and then old age creep up on her, she is only too often left alone in 
the world without work, with few friends, with barely enough to live 
on. To avoid this her greatest ambition ordinarily is to have her own 
home and the security that is its essential part. 


It demands courage then for her to turn down an offer that comes 
from the non-catholic, especially if he has a good position, if he is edu- 
cated, and if he seems to have all the qualities necessary for a good hus- 
band and father. It demands a deep love for the faith that prompts her 
to sacrifice all things rather than fail in following even the advice of the 
church. Thank God, many girls — we might say, the majority — have 
that courage and that love. 


HE trouble with the boys is threefold. 
"h A man does not like to show sentiment of any kind — not even 
the most exalted sentiment of all—that which accompanies religious 
conviction. Many boys labor under the false impression that to take part 
in church activity is to show weakness; or they think that failure to ex- 
hibit a foul-coated tongue to their companions is to confess that they are 
little acquainted with the facts of life. They think that innocence and 
novenas and frequent Communion are for women and children but not 
for men of the world. They hide behind the false face of hardness as 
though they had no emotions or sentimentality. The truth of the matter 
is, the male of the species is emotional and sometimes more emotional 
than the female. To hide it or to try to deny it is to hide and deny 
elementary facts known to all who have any power of observation. Or 
again, some boys confuse interest in religion with “piousness” — that 
particularly irritable kind of religion that specializes in long faces and 
pious stories. They can’t imagine themselves as pious, and so they can’t 
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imagine themselves coming even within speaking distance of their 
pastor. 

The second reason for the indifference of boys to their religion is 
the temptations surrounding them. We believe that a boy has a harder 
time to live up to the dictates of conscience than has a girl. Possessed 
of a wayward nature as his inheritance and placed in the midst of 
dangers that only add fuel to the fire, he is the subject of an unceasing 
struggle. He is constantly and seriously distracted by the forces of evil 
around him. Only too often he gives in to these forces of evil instead 
of giving in to the forces of good. 

The third reason is the least important of all. That reason is his 
work. He has not the time to work for the church, to come to confes- 
sion often, to join a sodality. At least so he says. In some cases it may 
be true, but it is certainly not true to say that he has no time to be good, 
no time to be a saint. The saints were generally the busiest of all people. 
No matter what his work, he can always keep the commandments and 
the precepts of the Church, and take some little part in the promotion 
of faith through parish organizations. This is precisely where boys fall 
behind the girls in their Catholicity. 


HIS state of affairs is sad but true, not sad because the girls are 

better than the boys but sad because the boys are not so good as the 
girls. There should be a holy emulation between the two for the honor 
of holding high the torch of faith. Were our boys and girls to fight 
side by side, the Catholic religion would spread throughout the land 
like fire. Scoffers and unbelievers would be disarmed in the very act 
of attacking religion. And the only weapons used by the defenders would 
be good example, fervor of life, and an all-consuming zeal that would 
not allow them to rest until they had done all in their power to spread 
the kingdom of Christ upon the earth. 

Christ and Mary, hand in hand, would walk the earth anew. 





Mystery in the News 


We know that it is a rule for newspaper men to pack a lot 
of meaning in a short space, but there is too much for us in 
the following leading sentence in an article in an Indiana paper: 

“This city is without a police car following to New York 
in 1893, he became a parking place near the police station.” 
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THE DEVIL’S WRATH 


When the devil tried to torment the Cure of Ars by his various 
manifestations of himself, he really prepared the saintly priest for the 
coming of some great sinner for forgiveness on the morrow. “I have 
noticed,” he was wont to say, “that the tumult is greater and the 
assaults more numerous when some big sinner is due to come to me on 
the following day.” 

This knowledge was his comfort during sleepless nights. “At the 
beginning I was afraid,” he confessed to Msgr. Mermod, one of his 
faithful penitents and friends; “I did not then know what it was, but 
now I am quite happy when the devil torments me. It is a good sign; 
there is always a good haul of fish on the next day.” 

“The devil gave me a good shaking last night,” he would say; “we 
shall have a good number of people tomorrow. He is very stupid; he 
himself tells me of the arrival of great sinners . . . He is very 
angry . . . So much the better.” 


ONE SOUL’S VALUE 


During the persecution of the Catholics in the French Revolution, 
a priest of Besancon gathered a few faithful followers of Christ in a 
secluded forest and there they celebrated the sacred mysteries day by 
day. During his free time he would venture forth from the hiding place 
to assist others who might need him. 

One day word was brought to him that the mother of one of his 
exiled brother priests was dangerously ill. He immediately set out to 
visit her. When he appeared at the house, a good old servant of the 
family met him and in a frightened voice said: 

“Father, what are you doing here? You are going to certain death.” 

The words were not without reason, for the dying woman had one 
son who was a violent revolutionist and persecutor of the Christians, 
and who had sworn to do away with all priests. However, the priest 
answered : 

“That does not matter. The soul of this lady is more valuable than 
my life.” 

He entered the house and asked to be ushered to the mother’s room. 
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At her side sat the man who had sworn to let no priest remain alive. The 
priest addressed him: 

“Sir, I beg you to leave me alone with your mother for one-half 
hour. Then I shall deliver myself into your hands.” 

The man was stupefied. For a moment he stood uncertainly, and 
then suddenly he cried out: “You mean you are willing to sacrifice your 
life for my mother’s soul? I would not think such a thing possible! Do 
what you will for my mother.” 

The mother received the sacraments, and the priest was allowed to 
depart unharmed. 


DEVOTION TO THE FAITH 


Seventy-two year old Liu of Tuchenwan in China had been a Cath- 
olic for thirty years, when there was given to him this opportunity to 
testify for his Faith. 

A band of Reds took up their abode in his village. All who opposed 
them or resisted their wisdom were ruthlessly put to death. One of their 
victims was Old Liu’s son, who had refused to. renounce his faith and 
join the band. And now came the turn of his aging father. 

“Renounce your Christianity or we will kill you,” urged the Reds. 

“T am a Catholic and intend to remain one,” he replied with emphasis 
and decision. The more they threatened him with dire tortures, the 
louder he affirmed his determination. 

Hearing his voice in altercation, a neighbor of his, a pagan woman, 
came hurrying to the scene. Quickly sizing up the situation, and moved 
by pity for her old friend, she urged him to yield at least outwardly so 
as to save his life. But the old-man persisted in his declaration of Faith, 
his vociferations becoming louder and louder. 

Wild with rage the Reds prepared to execute their threats. But the 
woman stepped between. “He is mad,” she declared. “He doesn’t know 
what he is saying.” 

“T know perfectly well what this is about, and I am not mad at all. 
I am a Catholic and I remain one,” he shouted in a voice even louder 
than before. 

The Reds approached to seize and bind him. Again the valiant 
woman interfered. Brushing aside the Reds with one hand, she clapped 
the other on the mouth of the old man and led him forcefully away, 
meanwhile releasing a stream of vituperation against the Reds, who 
looked on in consternation, and finally gave up the case as hopeless. 
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THE BIRTH OF FREEDOM 


For the United States of America July is the most memorable of 
all the months of the year. It was on the 4th of July that the Stars and 
Stripes were unfurled above the humble birthplace of freedom like a 
star placed in the heavens directing the footsteps of the persecuted and 
the downtrodden the world over to safety and security. 

It is amazing that that symbol of liberty could remain unfurled 
so long, that during a hundred and fifty years men and women should be 
allowed to pursue happiness without restraint or interference. Whether 
they found happiness or not is another question. But the fact remains 
that they were allowed to seek it and find it if they could. Few other 
countries in history can boast of so glorious a record. 

But it is just as amazing that we should think it necessary to 
congratulate ourselves on our record. Are men such brutes, so devoid of 
reason that they must persecute and tyrannize and subject? Is freedom 
so impossible that a few years spent without chains on the soul must 
be looked upon as a special favor of the gods undue and undeserving ? 

What is wrong with the world? What is wrong with man, the 
master of the world? The very nature of man cries out that every man 
is a definite and distinct personality, that every man is a king of the 
kingdom of his soul, that every man has rights and privileges given 
to him by a power not upon the earth but above the earth. Why then 
should we think it right and proper to congratulate ourselves on the 
4th of July as though on that day we received a gift that we never had 
before? 

The reason is this: we did receive a gift on that day which had 
been taken away and kept away from us for many, many years. We 
bought it back on the 4th of July at the cost of tears and blood and 
sacrifice. 

Because it cost so much and because it is so precious and because 
we have succeeded in retaining it (not because we have no right to it) 
we as Americans consider the 4th of July the most memorable day of 
all the days of the year. 
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LAY SANCTITY 


Can a layman be a saint? Or have priests and nuns a corner on the 
profession? Laymen not only could be saints in the past but actually 
were saints. A litany of soldier saints, royal saints, beggar saints, mar- 
ried saints could be made up, again as long as the official Litany of 
All Saints. 

Catholics believe in the theory of sanctity but they halt before the 
practice. We might even say that many halt before the theory. In 
the Middle Ages it was easy enough to scale the heights, but nowadays 
— who ever heard of a lay saint, a doctor saint, a lawyer saint, or any 
other kind of saint outside the ranks of the religious? The age of miracles 
has passed and with it the age of saints. 

That is the exact reason why there are so few saints. There is no 
desire for sanctity, and a strong desire is the very first step. The 
learned writers of the Church tell us that there are three preliminary 
steps: desire, resolution, action. 

Desire and resolution are not so difficult. Action is the obstacle. 
Action presupposes a constant effort to keep. perfectly the law of God 
in its minutest detail. This in turn demands the practice of the virtues 
— faith, confidence, humility, mortification, and all the rest. There can 
be no let-up in the practice of virtue, not in summer on vacation nor in 
winter while at work. And yet there need be no noise about it all, and 
no one need know that there before their eyes is a saint in the making. 

It may sound very hard. It is not so hard as it sounds. To live each 
day as though it were the last is a good principle to follow. Miracles 
may not be worked and your statue may never find its niche in the 
sanctuary wall, but you will be becoming more like Christ in your 
every action. That is holiness — to be like Christ. Would that there were 
more “other Christs” amongst our people in the world! 


JUBILARIAN ACCLAIM 


Official Washington, politicians conservative and liberal, business 
men big and little, labor leaders of both wings, all paused in their activi- 
ties, their conflicts, their campaigns on the 25th day of May this year to 
pay unanimous tribute to a Catholic Monsignor — the Right Reverend 
John A. Ryan. A list of the prominent personages present constitutes, 
we believe, as unusual a grouping of persons of different views and 
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different spheres as has been brought together in many a moon. They 
were celebrating the 70th birthday of the famed teacher. 

One thing gave unity to the gathering: it was unanimous agreement 
on the fact that Monsignor Ryan has been for forty years the out- 
standing champion of a reorganized social order in the United States 
and the world. No doubt it will come to the mind of many that Father 
Coughlin of Royal Oak has done more to popularize the phrase “Social 
Justice” and has been heard by more people; but long before Father 
Coughlin raised his voice, Monsignor Ryan was plugging away laying 
foundations — and that in a world that was as unconcerned about social 
justice or the need of changing the existing economic order as it was of 
the fate of Ethiopia or Albania. 

His text-books were the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. The 
former was like a prophecy of what would happen to society if it did 
not build itself up on unchanging principles of justice and charity. The 
latter rammed home the truths proposed by the former for the salvation 
of society from its impending doom when the day of reckoning finally 
came. 

For almost 40 years after its publication, Rerum Novarum of 
Leo XIII hardly caused a ripple of attention in the world of affairs. 
Men were too busy planning a dream world of rugged individualism. 
Msgr. Ryan was the one leader in America who was always aware of its 
portentous meaning; that is why he never stopped working for its two 
major practical demands: a living family wage for all laborers, and 
representation in industry, through the medium of collective bargaining, 
for all. 

That his forty years of leadership have not been without fruit, is 
amply evident from the character of the group that gathered to honor 
him. Some of them have entered the lists of controversy with him in the 
past; some have opposed his measures and argued against his program; 
but all agree that for devotion to truth and to humanity he stands in the 
forefront of American citizens. And that augurs well for future years. 


DEMOCRATIC FAIRMINDEDNESS 


The United States is a democracy. It is dedicated to the ideals of 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, and freedom of suffrage. How- 
ever much these ideals may suffer at times, at the hands of those who 
control the avenues of information through which must come the data 
necessary to make the actions of people free in the full sense of the 
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word, there are examples of open-mindedness and willingness not to 
control opinion by sheer partisanship and deceit that fan the smoulder- 
ing embers of hope into a flame. 

Such an example comes to hand with a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Everyone who has had even a casual acquaintance with 
this American institution in the magazine field knows that for the past 
several years it has been, as the fluent phrase goes, “rock-ribbed in its 
conservatism,” unyielding not to say aggressive in its stand against the 
current administration and almost everything that could by any process 
of logic be brought under the program of the New Deal. 

The particular issue at hand demonstrates, as others have in the past, 
that this platform does not prevent the editors of the Post from present- 
ing the views of those who stand just as aggressively for the platform 
of the New Deal. Both New Dealers and anti-New Dealers should take 
heart —and a lesson from this— apart entirely from the particular 
issues involved, for it recognizes a principle that Cardinal Newman 
voiced many years ago — the denial of which means the end of demo- 
cracy: “There are two sides to every question.” 

The Post has not changed its program, as its editorials clearly show. 
But, in the issue under comment, it carries two articles, one by the Sec- 
retary of the President, relating the “below the belt” accusations made 
against his chief and showing their downright falsity and bad will, and 
the other by a member of the New York City Housing Authority, 
answering point by point attacks made against the New Deal Housing 
program. 

We ourselves are not here taking sides pro or con the New Deal. We 
are merely rejoicing that prejudice and passion, though frequently sub- 
stituted for reason and fairmindedness, do not control entirely con- 
temporary America. 


PLANNED ECONOMICS 


“If unemployment and poverty are to be wiped out, if the dangers 
of Communism or Nazi-Fascism are to be removed, if the principles of 
democracy are to be preserved, widespread organization of economic 
forces and careful economic planning are necessary.” So says a vigorous 
statement recently released over the signatures of prominent Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish leaders. 

The statement goes on at great length to demonstrate the need for 
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action now — and action on the part of the government. “The situation 
is so serious that we ask the government to provide the leadership soon. 
Prudence probably dictates action in the more elementary industries 
first, and on the inter-state level only. The fundamental mistake of the 
N.R.A. should not be repeated. The N.R.A. did not provide for inter- 
industry cooperation. It did not give effective representation to con- 
sumers. It left employers and their unions almost entirely out. . . We 
are encouraged to recommend this democratic procedure . . . because 
its limits are so circumscribed as to make government only a party to the 
enterprise and not the dominant controlling element.” 

There are two very important features of this pronunciamento. One 
is that it comes at a time when we are getting close to a revival of ram- 
pant laissez-faire economics, which is the doctrine that industry should 
be left to its own conscience; neither government nor union labor should 
so much as whisper a recommendation to those who happen to be in the 
industrial saddle. The wide and deceptive publicity given to the mistakes 
made by labor and the failure of certain government efforts to end the 
depression has made many say: (and how happy are the rugged indi- 
vidualists to hear it said) let business alone! 

The second point is that the statement comes from representative 
leaders of the three forms of religious belief in the land. In other words, 
religious leaders, no matter what their differences, agree that there is 
need for intelligent planning of our economic future, and that the 
government must exercise leadership (not domination or absolute con- 
trol) in that field. 

With religious conviction presenting so solid a front on this vital 


issue, it should not be difficult to evaluate the nature of the principles 
behind the opposition. 


DOWN WITH VIRTUE 


A columnist who frequently in the past has written good things 
about life and its meaning came up recently in the usual syndicated de- 
partment with one of the rankest and most inane arguments for pure 
paganism that we have seen in a long time. The writer was Elsie Robin- 
son, who tells the “world to listen” when she puts her pen to paper or 
her fingers to the typewriter. 

Her plea begins with the wail that she always hated good people and 
loved the wicked. She wants to know why she was deceived about life 
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to the extent of thinking it was deplorable to be conscienceless, careless 
about virtue and order, in general, what her elders called bad. 

In itself this rebellion against the kind of virtue some people parade 
could be explained reasonably, because some people’s virtue is only a 
sham and a show. But when Miss Robinson sums up her objections to 
virtuous people by asking why should it be deplorable to live gaily with- 
out depressing fear of a future hell or even more disgusting calculations 
on a future heaven, she is beating her genteel little fists against the 
foundations on which God built the world. 

She is saying in effect that sin and vice are not sin and vice if they 
add to the gaiety of mankind. She thinks the world would be happier if 
people gave up all their “medieval” beliefs in heaven and hell and just 
did as they pleased. Elsie, apparently, has neither read history nor 
studied human nature deeply enough to be able to distinguish sense from 
nonsense in talking about it. 

The Romans tried Elsie’s formula for gaiety and their culture col- 
lapsed like a paper house in a downpour of rain. Some few thousands 
of individuals tried it and lived to write the story for prosperity that life 
on such a basis is the vanity of vanities. 

Probably Elsie is getting up in years and feels that she has been 
cheated of a few thrills in life because her parents taught her to be good. 
The psycho-analyst could explain that beautifully in words of six syl- 
lables. But if the world listens to the twaddle of such a guide, it will 
soon be a sorry place for everybody. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Freedom of Speech is one of the foundation stones of American 
democracy. But when Freedom of Speech degenerates into libel and 
offensive language, then it is no longer a foundation stone but rather a 
stumbling block to American democracy. 

There is a twofold angle to freedom. It concerns the individual 
exercising the right, and it concerns the public who witnesses its 
exercise. As far as the former kind is concerned, a man could shout 
down institutions and persons to his heart’s content on a desert island and 
do no harm to the things he denounced. He might offend God. But 
certainly he would not offend the neighbor, for the neighbor would 
not be there to be offended. It is a great deal different, however, if he 
utters his imprecations and denunciations in city parks or on city 
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streets before crowds of people, the ignorant and children included. 

Sometime ago the modern apostles of No-Popery tried to exercise 
the right of Freedom of Speech in the second sense on the streets of 
Detroit. Like so many moderns they were “agin” something. This time 
it was the Catholic Church. Their mistake was to broadcast and 
advertise their approaching services from a sound truck in a Christian 
neighborhood. 

The neighbors — spirited citizens and Christians — heeded the in- 
vitation all right and appeared in a body at the spot designated for the 
meeting. It did not take them long to ascertain the purpose of the meet- 
ing. The preachers did very little preaching that night. 

While we do not approve of “armed resistance” for a redress of 
grievances, still a firm statement coming from some two or three 
thousand persons and given face to face to the offenders is a powerful 
inducement for the offenders to move along. If all acted that way, the 
offenders would be forced to keep on moving until they landed either 
in the Atlantic Ocean or the Pacific. There they could preach to the 
waves, and no one would ever bother them. 


THE HUMILITY OF THE GREAT 


In 1845 Lacordaire was Lent preacher at Lyons. In that town, where 
religious ardour always showed itself so keen, his success outstripped 
anything he had obtained before. It was a regular delirium. One eve- 
ning, when his sermon had called forth particular enthusiasm, he was 
waited for at dinner. He did not come. Someone went to look for him. 
He found him pale and in tears at the foot of a crucifix. 

“What is the matter, Father?” he said. 

“T am afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Of this success.” 

That was the reason for the incredible penances that the great 
preacher inflicted on himself. He was afraid that his successes would 
make him proud, and that in his pride, he would lose his soul. 


SV SSS 


Vincent de Paul on his deathbed: “I have committed many errors in 
my life, but I have never made peace with any of my faults.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT FORBIDS 


“Thou shalt not kill.” 

God forbids us to do any injury 
to a neighbor in his person, in his 
property, or in his reputation. Of 
the injuries done to property or 
character we shall 
speak in treating 
the seventh and 
eighth command- 
ments. Here we will speak only of 
the injuries done to his person. 

This commandment principally 
forbids us to kill any man, or to 
injure his person by wounding or 
striking him. 

‘The vindictive man says: “I 
will have your life.” Life! Have 
you dominion over a neighbor’s 
life? God alone is the Lord of our 
life. Jt ts Thou, O Lord, that 
hast the power of life and death. 
Oh, how hateful to God is the 
bloodthirsty man, even in this life 
God punishes them who shed 
blood. David says that they shall 
not live half the time that God 
would have given them had they 
not indulged in revenge. Bloody 
and deceitful men shall not live 
out half their days. The Scripture 
tells us that Cain, after having 
murdered his brother Abel, dwelt 
as a fugitive upon the earth. Such 
is the chastisement of murderers. 
When the deed is done, there is 
no rest for them; they run first 
here and then there, to conceal 
themselves from justice, or from 
the relatives of the murdered man, 
and nowadays more than formerly, 
for now there are no churches to 
fly to which have the privilege of 
sanctuary. 

And though no one should pur- 


From: 
Instructions 
for the People 
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sue them, they will be unceasingly 
persecuted by their own conscience. 
We read that Constans II, after 
having put to death his brother 
Theodosius, could never lie down 
in his bed without fancying that 
he saw his murdered brother 
by his side, holding in his hand a 
cup filled with blood, and saying: 
“Drink, brother, drink.” To escape 
the torments of this vision Con- 
stans wandered through the world, 
but it never left his eyes till at last 
he died miserably. 


SUICIDE ALLOWED? 


God alone, then, is the Lord of 
our life; even we ourselves have 
no right to destroy our own life. 
If any of the saints have caused 
their own death, as is related of 
St. Appolonia, who threw herself 
into the fire prepared for her by 
the tyrant, they did so from an 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore they did not sin. But it 
was only folly and crime in the 
Donatist heretics to kill themselves 
and call themselves martyrs: mar- 
tyrs they were, but of the devil, 
not of Christ; for in destroying 
their bodies they lost their souls. 

It is also a sin wilfully to pro- 
duce any serious illness, by eating 
to excess, or by eating food in- 
jurious to health; for we are 
bound to preserve our life, and to 
avoid all dangers of death. It is 
likewise a sin to desire one’s own 
death. It is, however, lawful, to 
desire death, as St. Paul did when 
he said: I am straitened, 
having a desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ, in order to 
go to heaven and to be ‘with Christ : 
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or in order to be delivered from 
the danger of offending God, or 
from some great calamity, which 
might lead to despair, or any other 
sin; as Elias desired to die, in 
order to be rescued from the per- 
secution of Queen Jezabel. But it 
is not lawful to desire one’s own 
death through rage or impatience. 

It is a mortal sin to get drunk 
so as to lose your senses; that is 
to make yourself a beast instead 
of a man. What a brutal vice it is, 
that people cannot leave the bottle 
till they cannot stand, but reel 
every step they take, and cannot 
see out of their eyes! I say again 
that this is a mortal sin, and that 
it includes several mortal sins; for 
to the drunkard is imputed the 
guilt of all the sins, all the blas- 
phemies, immodest acts, and in- 
juries to his neighbors, which he 
foresees, or ought to foresee, that 
he will commit during his drunken- 
ness. If in drunkenness there were 
no other evil, you at least wilfully 
deprive yourself of your senses 
and of the use of reason; and this 
cannot be excused from mortal 
sin. You may say, “I go to sleep, 
and thus digest what I have 
drunk.” But to commit a sin it is 
enough to take a quantity which 
you know from experience will be 
sufficient to deprive you of the 
use of the senses. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE 


There are only three causes that 
render it lawful to take away the 
life of a man: Public authority, 
self-defence, and a just war. 

It is lawful to put a man to death 
by public authority: it is even a 
duty of princes and of judges to 
condemn to death criminals who 
deserve it ; and it is the duty of the 
officers of justice to execute the 


sentence; God Himself wishes 
malefactors to be punished. 

It is lawful in self-defence to 
kill an unjust aggressor, when 
there is no other means at hand 
for saving your life. It is also 
commonly held by theologians, by 
St. Antonine and by St. Thomas, 
that it is lawful to kill a robber 
who, after being admonished to 
desist, obstinately perseveres in 
the robbery ; and they ground their 
doctrine on the following passage 
in Exodus: If a thief be found 
breaking open a house or under- 
mining it, and be wounded so as 
to die, he that slew him shall not 
be guilty of blood. But this decision 
is to be admitted only when the 
theft is very considerable; and, as 
several theologians hold, only 
when the owner or his family 
would be reduced to great want 
and inconvenience if he permitted 
the robbery. Theologians also teach 
that it is lawful to kill a person 
‘who attempts to violate your 
chastity, if you have no other 
means of preserving it. 

It is lawful to kill enemies in 
a just war; and even in a war when 
its justice is doubtful, if you are 
commanded by your own sover- 
eign. Duels and private challenges 
are unlawful. 


WISHING EVIL 


As it is a sin to injure a neigh- 
bor, so it is a sin to desire evil to 
him: therefore, as often as you by 
imprecation call down a curse upon 
another, and desire that the evil 
may happen to him, you sin mor- © 
tally. It is not necessary that the 
evil desire should last for a long 
time. To sin mortally, it is enough 
that you for a single instant de- 
liberately desire death, or any other 
grievous evil to a neighbor. 
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FICTION 
The Test of Heri- 
tage, a Russian Class- 
War Novel. By L. J. 
Gallagher, S.J. Benzi- 
ger, N. Y. Pp. 372. 
Price, $2.50. 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinion of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


to the possibility of an 
apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin; in a 
particular case all that 
can be done is to con- 
sider the evidence and 
the circumstances sur- 








This novel, a choice 
of the Catholic Book Club, strikes this 
reviewer as being of very unequal merits. 
In its favor it may be said that the 
movement of the story never lags, and 
the author paints a fascinating picture of 
the upheavals and turmoil that took 
place in Russia as the Communist regime 
was being ushered in. Russia is naturally 
fascinating to most Westerners, with its 
indefinable and mysterious qualities of 
thought and action, and an authentic 
cross-section of Russian life as presented 
here must inevitably be absorbingly in- 
teresting. : 

But the dialogue throughout is lacking 
in naturalness and spontaneity. And there 
is a deus ex machina atmosphere around 
some of the situations that detracts from 
the full effect intended by the author. 

One is tempted to see a picture of Josef 
Stalin in one of the books leading charac- 
ters—Ivan Krassin, an ex-seminarian 
‘who, in the novel, does not rise quite so 
high in the Communist command as did 
Stalin in real life. His failure to do so re- 
sults from the heroic efforts of some 
former members of the aristocracy, who 
are secretly working to overthrow the 
Reds. Krassin is made to represent the 
two conflicting elements in every good 
Communist —the demands made by the 
party, and the desire for personal aggran- 
dizement. This conflict is brought out 
very well, and the book on the whole is 
well worth the attention of anyone who 
takes an interest in Russian psychology 
and history.— E. F. M. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Five Children. The Story of the Ap- 
parition of the Blessed Virgin at Beaura- 
ing. By the Rev. Paul Piron, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Rev. James 
F. Cassidy, B.A. Published by Benziger 
Bros., New York. Pp. ix & 195. Price, 
$1.75 net. 

The events described in this volume 
occurred in Belgium im 1932. For a Cath- 
olic there can be no question or doubt as 
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rounding it. In no case 
can we say definitely: There has been an 
apparition, until the Church has officially 
approved the evidence. 

Did the Blessed Virgin appear many 
times over to those five children? Did 
she speak to them? Did she confide to 
them a secret and a mission? Father 
Piron has gathered evidence regarding the 
events that transpired in Beauraing; he 
does not, apparently, attempt to give a 
final decision. The testimony that he 
quotes is often taken directly from the 
accounts of actual investigations and ex- 
aminations of the children made by their 
parents, Church authorities, physicians, 
lawyers and civil authorities. The closing 
chapter contains the accounts of several 
rather remarkable conversions and even a 
cure that have taken place since the final 
apparition. 

Until there is a certain and clear deci- 
sion on the part of the Church, we may 
believe or reject the apparitions of 
Beauraing according to our own judg- 
ment. In any case, there is a good reason 
rt the publication of accounts such as 
this. ; 

A bibliography of magazine articles, 
pamphlets, books, and manuscripts is ap- 
pended to the account. 

One defect should be noticed, the num- 
ber of errors that were missed in the 
proofreading. At least six such errors are 
to be found. — M. S. B. 

RELIGION 

History of the Dogma of the Trinity, 
From its Origins to the Council of Nicaea. 
By Jules Lebreton, S.J. Vol. I: The Ori- 
gins. — Translated by Algar Thorold, 
from the 8th edition. Published by Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York. 453 pages. Price, 
$4.50. 

Years ago, about twenty-seven to be 
more exact, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the French original of this work by 
Father Lebreton, when engaged in the 
study of the Trinity. It was an indispen- 
sable help. The French text was consid- 
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erably longer, by reason of the long and 
erudite footnotes that were plentiful in it, 
—and also because of the exhaustive 
treatment of incidental difficulties in the 
Notes at the end of the book. The trans- 


_ lator has omitted or shortened many of 


the footnotes as well as the Notes in the 
appendix “in order to bring the book 
within reasonable compass.” Practical 
usage of the book will justify his action. 
The specialist can secure the French 
original. 

Father Lebreton has given us a really 
masterly history of the dogma of the 
Trinity in its Origins. He shows a com- 
plete grasp of the subject and every page 
testifies to his vast erudition, his famili- 
arity with Catholic and non-Catholic 
literature touching the subject. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
The Hellenic Environment, The Jewish 
Preparation, The Christian Revelation. 
The procedure of the author gives a feel- 
ing of trust in the reliability of his facts 
and findings, — and the great number of 
authors referred to (many non-Catholic) 
impresses us with the sincerity of his 
work. 

The notes added in the appendix are 
very interesting and throw much light 
on incidental questions such as_ the 
Trinity in the Old Testament and the 
“ignorance” of Jesus in regard to the day 
of judgment. 

The book will be of great help to 
theological students; priests also will be 
glad to read it and see that the Trinity as 
taught by the Church was received from 
Christ Himself and that it transcends all 
philosophies and mystic conceptions in 
which the Critics claim to find its source. 
—A.T. Z. 


The Believer’s Christ. By the Rev. 
Ludwig Koesters, S.J. Translated by the 
Rev. Joseph W. Grundner. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price, $3.25. 

This is not another life of Christ 
neither is it a book of meditations on 
Our Lord and His virtues. It is a book of 
Apologetics. The author sets out to prove 
from every possible angle that Jesus 
Christ is the true Son of God and at the 
same time a true man. Christ’s own 
words, His works and miracles, the faith 
of the Church from the earliest cen- 
turies, statements of heretics, all are used 
to show that Our Lord claimed that He 
was true God and true man and de- 
manded that His sincere followers of 
every age believe just this. 


The whole book is written to show 
that the answer to the question “what 
think you of Christ?” means as much to- 
day and always has meant as much as it 
did when St. Peter first answered it, and 
that answer will always clearly distin- 
guish a true believer in Christ from any 
other person in the world. A sincere be- 
liever in the Son of God can never com- 
promise on the answer to that question. 
Everything stands or ‘falls by it. This 
purpose is kept in view by the author 
throughout his book and his proofs are 
powerfully massed and clearly put. 

But there is a tone to this book that 
is fresh and original. Though in no sense 
a preachy book it exhorts while proving. 
We think no Catholic can read the book 
without feeling more proud of his Faith, 
more deeply rooted in it, and more con- 
firmed in his entire surrender of the 
heart to Jesus Christ. There is unction 
in its every page. We recommend it 
highly to all classes of readers and hope 
it may come into the hands of innumer- 
able non-Catholics.— E. A. M. 


My Faith. What Does It Mean to Me? 
By Dom Hilaire Duesberg, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Ada Lane, B.A. Oxon. Published 
by Benziger Bros., New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is the first of a series of paper- 
bound books intended for the general 
reader. The series is called “Catholic 
Knowledge.” The volume in hand is es- 
sentially informative for both Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, though the 
author’s preface seems to indicate that he 
wrote especially for Catholics. 

It seems to me that the book will 
be rather tco technical for the general 
reader, which is a shame since the book 
is rich in good qualities. The serious- 
minded reader who is looking for an 
analytical] study of his religion as a basis 
fer any Catholic Action he may be in- 
tersted in will derive untold profit from 
this book.— E. A. M. 


JUVENILE 


Thoughts for the Little Ones. Tlus- 
trated by Jeanne Hebbelynck. Published 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Pp. 
29. Price, 50c. 

A pretty booklet of brief thoughts 
about Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
Each thought is illustrated in colors and 
gold; the drawings are simple and made 
just for “the little one.” Would make a 
nice gift for a youngster.— M. S. B. 
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France still has its Voltaires and its Rousseaus and now and then they break 
into speech or print. At a session of the French Socialist Party’s recent Congress, 
a resolution was adopted without opposition calling for an energetic resumption 
of the anti-religion campaign; the enforcement of the “laic” laws; the closing 
and forbidding of religious schools in districts having less than three thousand 
inhabitants; the refusal of positions as instructors in state schools to those who 
pursued their studies in private schools; the prohibition of religious broadcasts 
over the radio, such as Mass and sermons; the making of a law against 
permitting religious authorities to participate in official ceremonies; the secular- 
ization of all hospitals in Socialist controlled districts and the passage of laws 
limiting the scope of chaplains in hospitals, in the army and in the navy. The 
session also protested against the participation on the part of French civil officials 
in the Eucharistic Congress at Algiers and at the presence of Leon Blum (who was 
at the congress to hear this protest) at a reception at the papal nunciature. .. . 
Fortunately, the Socialist power is at a low ebb in France at the present time. 
Their congress showed, however, that the embers of anti-religious fanaticism 
still burn brightly, and if given an opportunity will start conflagrations at a 
moment’s notice. The strange thing is that so many of these anti-religious pro- 
grams are sponsored by groups calling themselves the saviors of the people, when 
almost every page of history reveals that the only salvation of the people — from 


tyranny, oppression, injustice and every other form of persecution —has been 
religion. 





Here in America we have our own little evidences of a spark that could easily 
ignite into a flame. At a convention of the Southern Baptists last May, a resolu- 
tion was approved deploring the fact that President Roosevelt had sent Ambassador 
Kennedy as his personal representative to the coronation of Pope Pius XII. The 
assembled ministers were also grieved over the fact that Congress adjourned on 
the death of Pius XI as a mark of respect — though it also expressed a tribute 
to the same pontiff. The reason given for the objection to the above incidents 
was that such things might lead toward a reunion between Church and State, 
“which is a cause of trouble in the old world.” On the same score the Roosevelt 
administration was taken to task “for sponsoring legislation offering financial aid 
to sectarian schools.” . . . The danger of reunion of Church and State in the 
United States is about as great as that of the sudden conversions of all the Baptists 
to the Catholic faith; and the strictures against permitting Catholics to use any 
tax money for schools, to which they contribute their share, is tantamount to 
saying that Catholics are not citizens. 


© 


An apt parallel to the article by Father Duhart in this issue, on ridicule as a 
weapon to use against pseudo-scientists who ridicule religion, was recently given 
in a radio address over station KJR by no less a prominent scientist than Dr. 
Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Catholic convert of the department of liberal arts at 
the University of Washington. “History shows clearly enough,” he said, “that 
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practically all scientists of the first rank have been devout believers. No one has 
ever established a single conflict between a single thoroughly verified scientific 
formulation and a single traditionally venerable Christian doctrine.’ He proceeds 
to show how the Catholic who can, as he should be able to do to deserve the name 
Catholic, prove the existence of God, the fact of Christ’s existence and His claim 
to divinity, and His founding of a Church, has nothing to fear from any thesis 
or hypothesis presented by any branch of science. To fear science as an enemy 
of religion, in short, is to prove ignorance of true religion. 
© 
‘ The recent conversion of Heywood Broun, universally known columnist, once 
suspected Communist, dabbler in scientific theories and vigorous protagonist of 
social justice, is an object-lesson of what enlightenment on the true doctrines of 
Catholicism, united, of course, with the grace of God, can do for a man of the 
modern “Scientific” world. Broun wanted to see a more equal distribution of the 
profits of industry. He happened to hear from a Catholic priest friend that the 
Popes, particularly Leo XIII and Pius XI, had expressed the same desire. He 
delved into the matter and found out that not only did the Popes desire this, but 
they had the only real formula for effecting it, viz., true religion in its entirety. 
Monsignor Fulton Sheen instructed him in the faith, and he was baptized on 
Pentecost Sunday. 
© 
Still there remains much for Catholics to do to prevent sparks of bigotry from 
igniting conflagrations and to open the way for enlightenment on the teachings of 
true religion to dissipate the ignorance of even “learned” men and women. When 
we see or hear of Catholic brothers and sisters fighting like cats and dogs over 
property or money left them by a father or mother; when we read of Catholic 
politicians selling their souls and their constituents for a substantial slice of graft; 
when we meet with Catholic capitalists who wield the power they obtained from 
an inheritance of a millionaire father or mother to declare war on every sugges- 
tion that might lead to the betterment of the economic conditions of labor; when 
we find Catholics, in short, who represent by their lives the antithesis of all that 
the Church teaches, we know why thousands still walk in darkness and unbelief. 
If all they know of the Catholic faith is what they see in the lives of such people, 
they cannot be blamed for wanting no part of it, even for wanting to destroy it. 


© 

There are two great modern means of enlightenment for Catholics themselves — 
means that will show them the necessity of good example and the effect of it. One 
is the making of lay retreats and the other is a faithful reliance on the Catholic 
press. The lay retreat puts religion into the marrow and bone of the one who 
makes it; it shows him how his Catholic faith is the sole foundation of successful 
living for individuals, for society, for nations and the world —and it sends him 
forth to do his part to teach that lesson to the world. The Catholic Press, with 
all its faults, is the means whereby a Catholic can keep abreast of his faith’s 
interpretation of the events of the day; it is like the Gospel being constantly 
renewed before his eyes, with the freshly happening events of the hour as its 
illustrations and applications. Good sincere Catholics, when they are given a 
chance to unburden themselves of the perplexities of their minds, are the best 
unconscious advocates of the Catholic Press; for many of the questions they ask 
would not have to be asked if they just skimmed through a Catholic paper or 
magazine now and then. 
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A little girl was taken by her father to 
an old-fashioned church for the first time. 
She stared for a while open-mouthed 
watching the old Highland minister, shut 
up in a box pulpit, thumping the Bible 
in the accepted style and waving his arms 
like flails. Unable to stand it any longer 
she whispered tearfully: “Faither, what'll 
we dae if he gets oot ?” 

* 

Barber: “Was your tie red when you 
came in here?” 

Customer: “No, it wasn’t.” 

Barber: “Gosh, I must have cut your 
throat.” 

* 

In a civil service examination given in 
New York City, some time ago, one of 
the questions asked was the following: 

“If a man buys an article for $12. 25 
and .sells it for $9.75, does he gain or 
lose by the transaction ?” 

One of our modern young sweet things, 
after studying for a while, is said to have 
given the following answer: 

“He gains on the cents, but loses on 
the dollars.” 

* 

“T certainly envy that soprano who is 
singing now.” 

“But, sweetheart, I think her voice is 
terrible.” 

“Yes, but think of the nerve she’s got.” 

* 

Boogy: You an orator? Why you can’t 
even speak good English? 

Woogy: Well, Cicero couldn’t speak 
English, but he was a great orator. 

* : 


Mrs. Chubbwitt: Oh, Mr. Polyxeni, 
your new play is simply marvelous. 
Never before have I seen such a villain. 
It amazes me that anyone could have in- 
vented such a scoundrel. 

Polyxeni (pretentiously) : I didn’t in- 
vent him. He is only a composite of all 
the things my wife says about me. 

* 

Hubby: Well, darling, I’ve saved 
enough money so we can go to Europe. 

Wifey: Oh, how wonderful! When are 
we leaving? 

Hubby: Just as soon as I’ve saved 

enough to come back on. 


Intervals 


First Caddie: “What’s your man like, 
Skeeter ?” 
Second Caddie: “Left-’anded, and 
keeps ’is change in ’is right-’and pocket. 
* 


First Boy: My father is a brave man, 
he is. He killed five lions and an elephant 
in Africa single handed. 

Second Boy: Bosh, that’s nothing; my 
dad bought a new sedan when ma 
wanted a coupe. 


Tourist: I’d hate to live in a town like 
this. 

Sneeberg: So would I, mister. 

Tourist: Oh, then you’re not a native? 

Sneeberg: Not so’s you can notice it. 
I live two miles west of here. 

* 

Doctor: See here, my friend. I told 
you to stick to a vegetable diet, and here 
you are eating rabbit. 

Patient: Well, this rabbit ate up my 
vegetable garden. 


“I’m sorry, but I can’t give you an 
appointment this afternoon,” said the 
dentist to his patient. “I have 18-cavities 
to fill.” 

Then he picked up his golf clubs and 
started for the course. 

* 

Boss: “What do you want?” 

Clerk: “May I use your phone? My 
wife told me to ask for a raise and I for- 
got how much she said I was to ask for.” 

Boss: “Go right ahead and when you 
finish I’ll call my wife to see if she will 
allow me to give it to you.” 

* 

The man who bought a second-hand 
flivver took it back. 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked 
the seller. 

“Well, you see,” said the disgusted 
owner, “every blamed part of it makes a 
noise except the horn.” 

* 


Caller at "Phone Office: “Those flow- 
ers are for the ’phone girls.” 

Supervisor: “Oh, thank you, sir. You 
flatter our service.” 

Caller: “Flatter nothing! I thought 
they were all dead!” 
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